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Preface 





Tuts volume contains amedley. Should any 
reader complain that he finds in it no sequence 
of interest, no continuity of thought, I shall 
ask him to consider the title. There is more 
variety in bypaths than on the high-road. 
If a man’s primary work is distributed in 
many branches, it may be well for him to 
keep a single hobby-horse for recreation ; 
but if he is bound to one dominating interest, 
the use of a string of such mounts for exer- 
cise may serve to counteract a tendency to 
narrowness of vision. I tender this, not as 
an excuse for dissipated energy, but as a 
justification. My fear is that I have never 
been sufficiently dissipated ; habits will assert 
themselves, and my bypath may lead me 
back too soon to the Via Sacra. Even there 
I have sometimes strolled, nescio quid medi- 
tans nugarum. I hope these saunterings will 


not be too severely condemned. 
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I have to thank the authorities of the 
Nineteenth Century and After, of The Times, 
the Guardian, the Church Times, and the 
New York Times, for permission courteously 
given me to use materials which have passed 
beyond my legal control in their pages. 
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Concerning Essays I 


A GENTLEMAN with whom I am slightly 
acquainted has taken me to task for speaking 
of my “essays.” Jssays, he tells me, they 
are not, and he has been good enough to 
indicate various faults, apparent to any 
reader, which leave them no title to that 
honourable designation. As these demerits 
are so patent, I need not trouble the reader, 
sufficient unto himself, with the particular- 
ities of criticism; it will be enough for me 
to bear them in mind, that I may correct 
my faults. But the excellent Mentor ven- 
tures on some positive aphorisms which lay 
him open to criticism in his turn, and, as 
good deeds should be reciprocal, I will try 
to,do my duty. 

He lays down, among others, these prin- 
ciples—‘“* An essay should be rounded to 
completeness, like a sonnet. The writer 


should be seised of his subject in all its 
eee: 
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bearings, but should select those aspects of it 
which lend themselves to concentrated treat- 
ment. Only a full man can be an essayist, 
but he should not disburden himself of his 
fullness; there should be a suggestion of 
knowledge held in reserve. This, however, 
must be genuine knowledge, or the writer 
will be certain to betray his ignorance, how- 
ever carefully he may confine himself to 
points on which he happens to be well 
informed. An essayist must never be dis- 
cursive, but he should be obviously restrain- 
ing himself within limits of his own choosing ; 
otherwise he will not convey the impression 
that he has said all that he meant to say, 
and no more; that the brevity which is the 
soul of an essay has an artistic purpose, 
adequately fulfilled in execution.” 

There is good sense here, but I quarrel 
with the conception of an essay on which 
the judgment is based. There is something 
in the meaning of a word, and even its 
etymology is not to be neglected. If this be 
allowed, an essay will be rather an attempt 
than a finished success. I may essay a son- 
net, and have nothing to show but some 
fragmentary lines which are a monument of 
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mere failure, for a sonnet is nothing at all 
if not as complete in form as in vision. I 
may essay a treatise, reach no conclusion, yet 
produce something delightful and even useful. 
This will be an unintended essay. Or, again, 
I may set out to do this very thing, knowing 
beforehand that I shall arrive nowhere, but 
endeavouring to say something by the way 
which shall leave the reader rather hungrily 
questioning than stuifed with specious or 
irrefragable argument. Then, I maintain, I 
shall have written an essay proper—a very 
bad one, perhaps, but still an essay. 

I am not alone in this opinion. Johnson 
quotes Glanville :—“‘ This treatise prides itself 
in no higher title than that of an essay, or 
imperfect attempt at a subject.” But I dare 
to challenge the definition of the dictionary : 
“A loose sally of the mind, an irregular, 
indigested piece, not a regular and ordered 
composition.” There I will side with my 
Mentor even against Johnson, who supports 
this definition, with amazing inconsequence, 
by a reference to Bacon’s Essays. Would he 
so describe those compact and nervous writ- 
ings? Ireckon Bacon’s and Hume’s among 
the best essays ever written, and they answer 
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rather to Mentor’s description, ‘‘ rounded to 
completeness like a sonnet.”” Then why are 
they essays? Certainly not because they 
are loose or indigested. Butwhy? Because 
they are experiments in thinking. 

What of length? Is brevity the soul of 
an essay ? What Glanville’s may have been 
like I do not know, but there is a certain 
‘“ Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
in Four Books, written by John Locke, 
Gent.” I think Locke so called it because 
he was treading a new way, and was uncer- 
tain of the goal; but the title will not stand 
as indicating literary form. I assent to the 
condition of brevity. Nevertheless, Locke 
will help my criticism. He called his treatise 
an essay precisely because he was not “ seised 
of his subject in all its bearings,’’ because he 
was conscious of wide gaps in his knowledge, 
because his method was sceptical. He was 
so far justified. I turn on my assailant with 
the counter-assertion that an essay proper is 
not based on knowledge, but on ignorance. 
It is not genuine knowledge that is in reserve, 
but conscious ignorance; in reserve, not 
vulgarly flaunted, but delicately insinuated. 
An essayist should be a full man, but full 
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above all of the knowledge of his limitations. 
The limits are not of his own choosing; he 
accepts them, he endures them, he tolerates 
them. In a word, the spirit of the essay is 
cheerful scepticism. Montaigne is the prince 
of essayists, and his “‘ Que s¢ais-je?”’ is the 
law of the kind which he inaugurated. 

Thus omniscience does not write essays, 
nor yet infallibility. Hence the absurdity of 
the title under which Macaulay collected his 
fugitive pieces. It may also be observed 
that the dogmatic decrees of General Councils 
are not essays. The eminent Professor Mun- 
delender, it is true, has proved that they are 
striking examples of speculation about the 
unknown, but this benign judgment will not 
bring them within our category; an essay 
should be founded, not on pure ignorance, but 
on imperfect information. So widely do I 
differ from my kind adviser. Bacon, for 
example, had an imperfect appreciation of 
Truth, as he showed in some passages of his 
life, and I suspect his acquaintance with 
Gardens of being superficial. Therefore he 
could write charming essays on these subjects. 
In short, I would describe an essay as a brief 
discourse of matters incompletely assimilated. 
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Acting on these principles, I once received 
high praise for a college essay from no less 
formidable a censor than Jowett himself. At 
Balliol in my time our weekly exercises de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis were usually 
taken to our tutors, but now and again the 
master would set a special theme to three or 
four of us arbitrarily selected. One day at 
dinner in hall I received an invitation from 
him to write about financial panics. <A pass- 
ing disorder of that kind was engaging the 
attention of the newspapers. My first im- 
pression was that I knew nothing at all about 
the subject ; the time allowed me was short, 
and I was extremely busy with lectures and 
agonizing preparations for a Public Examina- 
tion. What was I to do? Two courses 
were opentome. I might expend some time 
that I could ill spare in acquiring indigestible 
information ; I might plunge at the task by 
the light of Nature. I chose the latter course. 
Reflection brought to my mind the fact that 
I knew what panic was; indeed, I was hav- 
ing some experience of it at the time. I 
knew that finance had to do with money and 
credit and debt, and with these also I had a 
slight acquaintance. Following an admirable 
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precedent, I resolved to ‘‘ combine the infor- 
mation.” 

My essay was finished, and I took it to 
the master at the appointed time. Three of 
my contemporaries were there on the same 
errand. One of them was a _ precocious 
genius who has done nothing worthy of his 
early reputation; another was a solid and 
capable youth who has served his country 
well; of the third Iremember little. We had 
to read our essays in turn, and I guessed 
that I should encounter unofficial criticism 
more merciless than that which I had been 
expecting. The genius began; he was evid- 
ently well pleased with his work, and I won- 
dered how in his circumstances he could have 
acquired such a mastery of the subject; my 
own essay seemed to shrivel in my hands. 
When he had finished, the master crushed 
him with a contemptuous remark which I 
thought unfair. The second essay was read. 
““ A collection of second-hand information,” 
said the master. I was angry, and wondered 
what he expected, but the genius appeared 
to feel some relief. My turn came last. Hot 
and cold, I read my sentences with loathing, . 
while the master walked with swift, short 
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paces about the room. He made his com- 
ment: “ A very good essay, Mr. Lacey; it 
shows some original thought.” 

I have never been able to assure myself 
that he had been listening; but the latter 
part of his judgment was so unerring that I 
would fain believe the earlier part to have 
been equally well founded. 


Of Dressing for Dinner II 


I ForRGET the names of those explorers in 
Central Asia who prepared for a long course 
of camping by the adoption of certain rules 
of conduct, two of which were to shave every 
day and always to dress for dinner. They 
afterwards testified that the observance of 
these rules saved them from much of the 
quarrelling which usually accompanies such 
a mode of life. The end is worthy of the 
means. 

Dining, in some form or other, is a necessity 
of civilized life, and the function ought to be 
treated with respect. There is a French say- 
ing that a Frenchman dines, an Englishman 
eats, and a German feeds. The national 
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sensitiveness about the Rhine probably 
accounts for this sarcasm, but it enshrines 
some truth, further illustrated by the word 
Abendessen. The French certainly under- 
stand the art of dining better than we do, 
because they are more civilized ; the Germans 
may be left out of count here, for they do 
not reckon themselves to be civilized, and 
they pretend to despise those who are. I 
have therefore observed with amazement that 
many Frenchmen do not dress for dinner, 
even when they dress after dinner for the 
theatre or for a social function. It is one of 
the distressing inconsistencies of that noble 
people. I have sat down to an admirable 
repast—au quatriéme, be it understood— 
where the host wore slops and—horresco 
referens—carpet slippers. Give me by prefer- 
ence a dinner of herbs and suitable attire. 
Love demands it. 

In my time at Oxford very few men dressed 
for dinner on ordinary occasions, even at the 
high table. Casual visits at the present day 
show me an improvement in this respect. I 
like to see the young dons come into chapel 
dressed for the evening, and I have no doubt 
that it makes the common-room a more 

B. 2 
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peaceable habitation. To put off your work- 
ing or fighting clothes, and to endue a garb 
which is symbolically associated with good 
manners, must be an abatement of shoppiness 
and of disputation. The sacramental effect 
is not, of course, inevitable; I remember 
hearing of a Member of Parliament who was 
ejected by the Sergeant-at-Arms with his 
evening coat all torn to shreds; but I think 
that kind of accident would be more likely 
to happen to a man attired in tweeds or 
fustian. We are to a great extent contained 
by our clothes. There is a congruity of 
habits. . 
This wholesome observance seems to be 
thought impracticable for some people. The 
clergy, for example, have multitudinous even- 
ing engagements, which put anything of the 
kind out of question for them. One has 
heard the practice reprobated as unworthy 
of a priest, a mark of worldliness, an indica- 
tion of spiritual sloth. But the multiplicity 
of engagements points rather to the suppres- 
sion of dinner than to the abandonment of 
a conventional garb in which to eat it; 
and, though fasting undoubtedly makes for 
spiritual efficiency, I am sure it is not usually 
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earried to the extremity of eating nothing 
at all. Even Thackeray’s curate, who had 
regaled himself earlier in the day with a 
parched pea and a glass of water, seems to 
have partaken of a modest dinner. And as, 
in our fallen condition, some clothes must be 
worn on the occasion—unless a desperate 
emergency calls for pecking at a sandwich in 
the bathroom—why not the proper clothes ? 
If I had the control of a clergy-house in the 
slums, I think I should make it a strict rule 
to dress for dinner, to whatever late hour the 
function might be postponed, and I should 
expect to reap the fruit of it, like those Asian 
explorers, in a reduction of the bickering to 
which men—as well as women—are prone 
when they live together. My friend Rubilius 
takes three or four pupils at his rectory, 
boys who have missed—or lost—the ad- 
vantages of a Public School. If he cannot 
exact high thinking from them, he does 
impose severely plain living; but he tells 
me that one of his best instruments of 
education is the rule of invariably dressing 
for dinner. 

There is nothing to be done with the man 
who dons a dress-coat in honour of a stalled 
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ox or a dish of nightingales’ tongues, but 
thinks it ridiculous in the presence of half a 
dozen herrings and mashed potatoes. I once 
had occasion, when a young man, to dine 
with the family of a gentleman reputed very 
poor, and I learnt a lesson never to be for- 
gotten from a repast which may have cost 
eightpence a head, served with careful circum- 
stance. It is surely a mark of vulgarity to 
see in the niceties of life a mark of opulence. 
It was the element of the lackey in Gil Blas 
that made him sneer at the Spanish gentle- 
man’s dish of sprats served on the ancestral 
silver, and I do not know which to admire 
most, the frugality which saved the ancestral 
silver from the melting-pot, or the nobility 
which insisted on keeping it in use. In our 
humbler English way, at once less frugal-and 
less magnificent, we show respect to ourselves 
and to one another by the use of a ceremonial 
garb. It is not costly; a dress-suit can be 
made to last a long time, and of course, as a 
sympathetic lady once remarked to me, “‘ it 
saves your other clothes.”’ Neither need it 
be considered worn out when it acquires a | 
new sheen from honest friction. A guest who . 
shared my opinions, without my impecuni- 
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osity, was delighted beyond measure when 
a daughter of the house, wearing lightly 
the burden of seven years, spoke with 
frank admiration of his “ beautiful satin 
trousers.” 

In recent years there was spread abroad a 
conviction that by not wearing evening-dress 
we could help to win the war. It was dic- 
tated, perhaps, rather by emotion than by 
reason. Some were oppressed by a feeling 
that they ought to appear ready at any 
moment to work at a lathe for turning shells. 
Others wished to achieve a touch of sym- 
pathy with the men at the Front, who were 
supposed to have no mess uniforms. In the 
early days of voluntary enlistment I dined 
at a house in London where was a young 
friend of rank below that of a corporal, who 
appeared to have come straight from some 
fatigue duty, as may indeed have been the 
ease. Another guest, faultlessly attired, said 
to me apart, “ That fellow makes me feel 
rather ashamed of my clothes.” I thought 
there might be some reason in this; but I 
. was kind enough to tell him for his comfort 
- that the soldier probably enjoyed the sight 
of his splendour. We certainly should not 
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have made him feel happier at his uncle’s 
table if we had all approximated to the 
manners of the barrack-room. 

Of the barrack-room, I say ; and this leads 
me to a question which is less preposterous 
than it may seem. Why should they not 
dress for dinner in the barrack-room? To 
make this practice a class distinction is even 
more absurd, if possible, than to make it 
depend on the purse. Nor does it depend on 
servants. During the period of the war when 
such helpers were not to be had, and we 
therefore learnt to appreciate them, I knew 
a household where the ladies prepared the 
dinner, some of the work being done for 
convenience in the dining-room, but they did 
not forget to dress. Now that we are strug- 
gling back to normal conditions, a new 
absurdity is threatened. I seem to have 
heard that it is democratic to dine in tweeds 
and a soft collar; to dispense with a neck- 
tie is to attain an even higher degree: of 
political purity. As I have not yet ascer- 
tained what is the meaning of democracy in 
modern languages, I am not able to discuss 
these propositions in a satisfactory manner ; 
but as I am convinced that the natural 


en 
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inequality of men ought to be counteracted 
as far as possible by conventional equality, 
it is one of my dearest desires that car- 
penters and bricklayers should dress for 
dinner. Could not the trade unions make it 
obligatory ? 


The Years which the Locust hath Eaten III 


THERE is a corner of the vicarage garden at 
Madingley which I could not visit, after the 
lapse of twenty years, without a burning 
sense of shame. There I committed my 
great sacrilege. There I removed my neigh- 
bour’s landmark. 

Three little girls had there staked out their 
proper gardens, each a yard square, neatly 
fenced and carefully tilled. One autumn day 
I was driven by 'some abhorred Fury to make 
improvements—to lay out a new path or a 
screen of shrubs, or some such trivial absur- 
dity—and I drove the spade right through 
those sacred plots. When the children came 
back from their afternoon walk, I knew what 
I had done. There was silence; three little 
faces, white and drawn, surveyed the ruin, 
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with mingled rage at the injustice of the 
world and grief for squandered hopes. There 
was in particular one tender spike of I know 
not what—that was the culmination of the 
tragedy ; I did not even know what it was 
—which K. had nursed through an unpro- 
pitious season to bear a meagre bloom. 
There was no flower in the whole of the wide 
garden to compare with it; there was none 
other on which so much love and care had 
been lavished. Other gardens three were 
staked out in penitence, henceforth to be 
sacrosanct ; but they were never the same. 
When I had to leave Madingley, the sorrow 
of parting was tempered with relief at being 
removed from the scene of such an abiding 
wrong. 

How stupid we can be in our dealing with 
children! The fine and delicate sense of 
right is treated with contempt; affections 
which carry the seeds of love are ignored as 
of no account, and we value those alone which 
are openly directed to ourselves ; the flower- 
ing of the imagination is checked with chill 
indifference, or—for crowning iniquity—is 
reproved as falsehood. We are monstrous 
puzzles, strangely indifferent to things that 
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really matter, plaguing the nascent mind with 
things of no importance. Mothers have 
flashes of insight ; aunts do not always blun- 
der; I have heard even of fathers who have 
some shreds of wisdom; but most of us 
just drive the spade through flower-beds of 
Paradise. 

Looking back from the hardly won wisdom 
of later years, one can see the cause of these 
disasters. We mistook our function. We 
thought that we had knowledge, and that 
our one function was to instruct, to lead, and 
to control. We did not understand the 
precious opportunity afforded us for recover- 
ing forgotten truths, for becoming as little 
children. The world was too much with 
us, and we fell into the enormous fault 
of hastening to initiate into it those who 
were not yet entangled in its snares. We 
thought of them as about to grow up, and 
were not content to let them be children 
while they might, and to be children with 
them. 

We had them for so short a time. They 
passed on, and presently we began to nurse 
unavailing regrets. We resented their rapid 
movement away from the control which we 
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had misused—that control which was so 
awful a thing while it lasted. Perhaps we 
demanded in vain the implicit trust which 
we might once have enjoyed. Ihave touched 
a word which brings a deeper thought. We 
supposed that it was ours to teach, to guide, 
to control ; we did not understand how much 
more it was ours to enjoy. 

There was enjoyment. One looks back to 
it with thankfulness. But the memory is 
crossed by thoughts of wasted opportunities. 
I can recall holidays when the world was well 
forgotten. But there was soon a return to 
insistent cares and duties, real or imagined, 
which were allowed to choke the channels of 
intercourse. Why did we not reserve some 
holy hours of freedom ? Life is for joy, and 
] think there is no joy comparable with that 
of intercourse with children. It is also very 
salutary. But I must admit that for most 
of us it is difficult. Difficulties exist to be 
overcome. | 

Another corner of the vicarage garden is 
always present to the vision of my memory. 
I see a long-legged girl stooping down to 
examine some flower or weed. She is wear- 
ing a blue overall. Her hair hangs down in 
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wisps over her cheeks. She is passing out of 
childhood. It is the day before she goes 
away to school for the first time. Iam begin- 
ning to know what I have missed. | 


Of a Minor Heresy IV 


THERE are men—I am one of them—who 
have no use for music except as an amuse- 
ment. It does not follow, as Citharoedus 
thought when he heard the statement made, 
that my taste inclines to comic songs, for 
indeed I seldom find a comic song amusing 
at all. Amusement evidently needs defini- 
tion, and the bare word itself deserves some 
preliminary attention. We borrowed it from 
the French, but whence came it to them ? 
The venturesome etymologists of a hundred 
years ago boldly referred it to the Muses, 
and musing may certainly be near akin to 
musam meditari; but I think Littré was 
better advised in seeking an Old German root 
signifying idleness, more politely called leis- 
ure. An amusement is therefore an occupa- 
tion, such as knitting or the smoking of 
tobacco, designed for beguiling a time of 
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leisure, for warding off obtrusive thoughts of 
business, the demands of the printer, the 
importunity of pupils, the sordid cares of 
domestic economy. But stay—do women 
ever allow this to be smoothly set aside ? 
They will furnish amusement altruistically to 
any extent, but even then you may catch a 
look which indicates abstraction towards the 
larder. Le rot s’amuse with his whole heart, 
but la reine—I doubt it. On a memorable 
occasion she was in the kitchen, and though 
she solaced herself with bread and honey, you 
may depend upon it that she gave her atten- 
tion to the baking. 

I have settled the first point and ascer- 
tained what is meant by amusement. The 
next step is to make sure that I do not put 
fiddling on the same level as knitting, or 
think a flute no better than a tobacco-pipe. 
I deduct the vulgar usefulness of things 
knitted, confining myself to the higher utility 
of the action taken as amusement; but even 
so, in this pure altitude, I would not compare 
it too closely with the scraping of horse-hair 
on catgut. For to such beggarly elements 
may a symphony be reduced; but they are 
transmutable, and you have a result which 
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makes the dreams of alchemy look foolish. 
There are noble amusements as well as base 
or trivial. 

The symphony is to me amusement—noth- 
ing more. I hear wonderful things told of 
it, which are to me unmeaning. “ There is 
all the world,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, 
‘** between gaping wonderment at the jargon 
of birds and the emotion with which a man 
listens to articulate music.”” I do not doubt 
the articulation of music, for men whom I 
can trust speak of it with knowledge, but it 
is not articulated to my ears. I suspect that 
I listen to a symphony exactly as I listen to 
the jargoning of birds, but I demur to the 
description of gaping wonderment. I do not 
wonder, and it does not make me yawn. I 
listen to inarticulate sounds with inarticulate 
enjoyment. Citharoedus will not believe 
that I enjoy it; my answer is that I listen 
for three-quarters of an hour without weari- 
ness, and am happy to pay a good price for 
the amusement. 

A very orthodox theologian of my acquaint- 
ance used to say that no man could avoid 
having at least one heresy, and so he took 
up homeeopathy, thinking a medical heresy 
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comparatively harmless. My heresy is musi- 
eal; for it is heretical, I am told, to pretend 
that a symphony can be enjoyed in my 
fashion, and nevertheless I obstinately affirm 
that it is even so. 

It is, perhaps, a by-product of my heresy 
that I do not care for music wedded to words. 
I desire it cleanly, and for its own sake. The 
words seem to be an impertinence, obtrusive, 
confusing. Happily, they are seldom dis- 
tinguishable, but there is a teasing tendency 
to attempt the unravelment of them, and to 
frame some connection between them and 
the melody or the harmonies to which they 
are sung. Those who are stirred to emotion 
by music may be able to do this. I take it 
on authority that some men are so moved, 
and that music articulated to the hearer does 
produce an effect wholly different from the 
sensuous pleasure with which others less for- 
tunate—or possibly more fortunate—can 
listen to it; but these things are apart from 
my experience. Words move me; music is 
sedative; therefore they are incongruous. 
The incongruity is doubled when the language 
used has a strong music of its own, which 
may clash with that to which it is artificially 
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united. It was an Italian singer who said 
that for this reason the sonorous English 
was, in such use, inferior to his own tamer 
and more level speech; he called attention 
in particular to the value of the robust syl- 
lables ‘“‘no more” as compared with the 
‘Italian come ora. An entirely unknown 
tongue, sufficiently flexible and liquid, is 
harmless; words which assert themselves 
area nuisance. Music being amusement, you 
should give yourself up to it, and not be 
distracted by an irrelevant accompaniment. 
This consideration brings me to the delicate 
question of the use of music in Divine Wor- 
ship. For here we employ words. It is 
true that we can worship without audible 
speech. I imagine that a string quartette 
might fit in well with a Quakers’ meeting. 
Nor is it Quakers alone for whom such an 
arrangement would be suitable. When Alex- 
ander III of Russia issued an ukase forbidding 
the use in divine worship of any language 
but Old Slavonic or the vernacular of each 
several district, the Poles within the empire 
were in a sad quandary. I understand that 
Leo XIII recommended a Slavonic transla- 
tion of the Liturgy, but they objected to this 
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on the ground that it would savour too much 
of Orthodoxy. In Congress Poland they hit 
upon the compromise, accepted by the author- 
ities, of saying Mass inaudibly, while vernacu- 
lar hymns were sung as in some parts of 
Germany; but at Vilna this device was 
inapplicable, since the vernacular there was 
ruled to be Lithuanian, of which they knew 
nothing. To keep silence even from good 
words was therefore their only resource ; but 
instrumental music was still available, and a 
friend of mine attended a Pontifical High 
Mass in the cathedral at which no word was 
sung, but the ceremonies were accompanied 
by a grand orchestra. He found it very 
impressive. 

This does not, however, solve my difficulty. 
It is not only that language and chant may 
be ill matched ; nor yet again that, however 
well matched, they may be in conflict with 
each other, doing battle for my attention. 
St. Augustine knew that kind of trouble. 
With his passionate love of music, he caught 
himself not infrequently subsiding into a 
simple enjoyment of the melodies to which 
the Psalms were sung in his church, and he 
reproached himself vehemently for this lapse. 
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But Augustine was not a heretic like me. 
He was of those who listen to music with 
emotion; he was moved to tears by the 
chanting at Milan in the days of his conver- 
sion; he observed with some anxiety that 
he was more piously affected by sacred words 
when they were sung than when they were 
read unmusically, and feared that he might 
be valuing the sound above the sense. He 
vexed his soul with questioning on this mat- 
ter, and sometimes leaned to the severity of 
St. Athanasius, who allowed only the slightest 
modulation of the reader’s voice, “ ut pro- 
nuncianti vicinior esset quam canenti.” He 
concluded, however, on the whole—though 
not, he said, with irretractable judgment— 
that the practice of chanting might be 
encouraged. 

My difficulty is even greater, for I know 
nothing of these pious emotions induced or 
accentuated by song. Music is amusement, 
and I do not care to be amused when at my 
devotions. Music is sedative, and I need 
rather to be roused. Music is anodyne to 
the pains of penitence; under its influence 
I do not easily comport myself as a miserable 
sinner. Instrumental music is no less dan- 
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gerous than the chanting of familiar words. 
What shall I say then? I dare not carry 
my heresy into the sanctuary. I must bow 
to authority, which has decreed that it is 
both lawful and laudable to adorn divine 
worship with music. It is for glory and for 
beauty, like incense and silken vestments 
and many lights burning. So I must put up 
with it. Some years of assiduous attendance 
at cathedral services have taught me that 
it is possible to concentrate on the sacred 
words, set against a remote background of 
sweet jargoning. But amusement will keep 
breaking in. I wonder how it is with others. 
Few complaints are heard. Perhaps many 
are orthodox, at all events with the kind of 
orthodoxy which stands in subscription to 
formularies. But many, on the other hand, 
are seldom seen at church. 


Oj Clerical Beards es is 


THE siege of Mirandola, in January 1511, 
had an effect which was felt in the Church 
for two hundred years. Julius II], who was 
at once a better man and a more scandalous 
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Pope than his enemy Alexander VI, directed 
the siege in person. Nearly seventy years 
of age, and barely recovered from a serious 
illness, he endured the rigours of a bitter 
winter in camp with invincible courage. He 

exposed himself to fire, he stormed at his — 
incompetent officers ‘“ with a copious garni- 
ture,” says Creighton after a Venetian re- 
porter, “‘ of military oaths and coarse jests,”’ 
and to live up to his surroundings he became 
a potlu. He is said to have sworn mightily 
that he would not be shaved until the whole 
garrison was put to the sword ; the garrison 
made an honourable capitulation, and there- 
fore the beard remained. If the story is 
true, he paid more regard to an oath than 
on some other occasions. Whatever the 
cause of its growth, the beard remained ; 
you see it, harsh and white, in Raffaelle’s 
portrait of the fierce old man. He set a 
new fashion which he bequeathed to his 
successors. The smooth round cheeks of 
Leo X were hairless for reasons, men whis- 
pered, beyond his control ; the grim Nether- 
lander Hadrian VI, son of the ship’s car- 
penter at Utrecht, stuck to the old style of 
shaving; but in 1523 a bearded conclave 
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elected the bearded Giulio de’ Medici, and 
after him Paul III showed the way to the 
magnificent cascade of hair that covered the 
breast of Cardinal Pole. In the seventeenth 
century the pontifical beard dwindled to a 
barbiche like that of Cardinal Richelieu or 
of Laud, and one of the statues of the Popes 
in St. Peter’s has a curious likeness to Louis 
Napoleon. The fashion spread more slowly 
beyond the Alps; Cranmer shaved his face 
until the last two or three years of his life ; 
so did Matthew Parker till his death; but 
after him you find no beardless Archbishop 
of Canterbury until you come to Tillotson 
and the smugness of the eighteenth century. 
The inferior clergy followed the example of 
their prelates. In the first hundred years of 
the Society, I believe, no Jesuit was shaven. 
Variations there were. Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese sported a vast moustache with 
nothing below it; Bossuet and Nathanael 
Crewe of Durham wore a trim growth above 
and below the lips, but nothing more. 
Shaveling priests were rare. 

An attempt was made in early days to 
stem the torrent of hair. A certain Johannes 
Piertus Valerianus published under Clement 
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VII an apology Pro sacerdotum barbis, which 
expressed considerable alarm. I have found 
it in the Cathedral Library at Worcester. 
Written in the choicest Latin, it was ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici. 
Pierius was a man of considerable learning; 
he had previously published a criticism of 
the text of the Pandects, and a treatise de 
Aigyptiorum literis, the nature of which I do 
not know; on this occasion he deals with a 
present matter of urgent importance. There 
were those who would rob the clergy of their 
beards. The barbati appear to have been 
attacked as symbolising with the Greek 
schismatics. Perhaps our author had in 
view that complete controversialist—I forget 
his name—in whose catalogue of heresies the 
wearing of a beard was the “* Vicesimus sex- 
tus error Grecorum.” Pierius rebutted this 
charge. He went far afield to find other 
authorities for the impugned fashion. The 
ancient Romans were called in evidence. It 
was not until some five hundred years after 
the foundation of the City that barbers were 
first imported from Sicily. Scipio Africanus, 
a notoriously effeminate person in spite of 
his overthrow of Hannibal, was the leader 
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of the new departure. But, perhaps with 
reason, the apologist did not rely exclusively 
on history. In the true spirit of the Renais- 
sance he defended the beard on the ground 
of its natural beauty and seemliness. Even 
when the hair grows only on the lip and the 
point of the chin—the Cardinal Ippolito him- 
self is known from his portraits to have been 
thus imperfectly equipped—it can be trimmed 
to effectiveness. Moreover, the beard is a 
mark of manliness, and ought not priests to 
be virile ? The author is somewhat troubled 
by an historic statement that the Spartans, 
who did not lack virility, shaved their chins ; 
but he has discovered that they did this only 
to prevent the enemy from seizing them by 
the beard in battle; in the like spirit they 
wore flowing locks behind, in order that if 
they should ever turn their backs on the foe 
they might be ignominiously seized and 
deservedly despatched. These considera- 
tions evidently do not apply to a priest. 
And, after all, we are Romans, not Greeks. 
His previous studies help our author to a 
telling argument; those who would shave 
the chin should consistently remove all hair 
from the body, like the ancient Egyptians. 
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Another plea throws a not uninteresting 
light on contemporary habits. Nobody, he 
urges, will shave every day, and why is 
a beard of a year’s growth more offensive 
than one of a day or of a week? Why, 
indeed ? 

He finds his way eventually to Christian 
practice, which he does not, like some of his 
contemporaries, dismiss as merely barbarous 
and of no account in comparison with classical 
antiquity. He has been confronted with a 
canon of a Carthaginian Council: “ Clerici 
neque comam nutriant neque barbam.” But 
now his work on the Pandects bears fruit. 
Understanding the art of textual criticism, 
he adduces an ancient manuscript from the 
Palatine Library, where the reading is, 
“ Clericus neque comam nutriat, neque bar- 
bam radat.” So the tables are turned. 
Then his opponents cite a rescript of Alexan- 
der IIL: “ Clerici qui comam et barbam 
nutriunt, etiam inviti a suis archidiaconis 
tondeantur.” Does he tremble at the pros- 
pect of archidiaconal visitation ? Not at all. 
He continues the critical method. As from 
the Carthaginian canon “ impurissimus nes- 
cio quis tonsor”’ had erased the word radat, 
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so here, no doubt, a similarly evil-minded 
scribe has surreptitiously introduced the 
words et barbam. His learning enables him 
to cite examples, not indeed very similar, of 
such corrupt readings, and so he is now able 
squarely to face the practice of the Church 
during some centuries ; it was doubtless due 
to the influence of these depraved texts. 
Hence came grievous harm to the Church ; 
for nothing but the general shaving of the 
clergy made the imposture of Pope Joan a 
possibility. That is a shrewd blow at the 
impugners of beards. 

Nor has he yet exhausted his armoury. 
Suppose, though it is wildly improbable, 
that Alexander III did really order arch- 
deacons forcibly to shave all bearded clerks, 
yet the nature of human law must be con- 
sidered. An earlier constitution is abrogated 
by a later which contradicts it. In the 
Decretals it is solemnly, sanctissime, provided, 
“ut lex queeque novissima priorem aboleat.” 
And what new legislation is there ? Behold, 
two supreme pontiffs, Julius II and Clement 
VII, have worn beards. How can they 
teach, how can they legislate, better than 
by example? “Et nos alia concilia, que 
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tamen nulla sunt, morabimur? aut leges 
infirmas, vel iam antiquatas, renovare 
meditabimur ? ”’ 

But let be; suppose that laws forbidding 
us to wear beards are still in force, what 
then? Prosecute us; hale us before the 
courts; move the judges to punish us with 
the loss of our goods and all other penalties 
imposed on the recalcitrant, on “ rebelles et 
perduelliones.” Ah! But to what court 
will you go? Will you go to the Rota, that 
ereat tribunal seated in the pontifical Palace, 
the Amphictyonic Council of our day, before 
which Princes plead and all the Kings of the 
earth? We are not afraid. For what will 
you find there? Twelve bearded Judges. 
Will they, forsooth, condemn us for wearing 
beards ? 

He really seems to have the opponent on 
the hip this time. He may be taking a 
rather lower ground than heretofore, relying 
on what might be considered the sympathy 
of an evil conscience in the administrators of 
justice. But in so important a matter no 
stone must be left unturned. He has proved 
the justice of his cause; if more be needed, 
let opportunism come in to support the right. 
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Is it not opinio probabilis that in extremity 
of need a man who knows his cause to be 
just may lawfully bribe a judge to give 
righteous judgment ? 


Of the German Shakespeare VI 


Proressor Max FO6rstTERr has explained the 
vogue of Shakespeare in Germany. The 
facts which he handles are certainly remark- 
able. Some years ago there was an average 
of five performances of Shakespearean plays 
in German theatres every day ; the number 
was but slightly depressed during the war, 
and it rose higher than ever after the Armis- 
tice. I do not know how these figures 
compare with those of England, and the most 
accurate comparison would not be very 
informing, since the conditions of the theatre 
are entirely different in the two countries ; 
but their one-sided statement, apart from all 
comparison, is sufficiently impressive. How 
are the facts explained ? 

It is not clear whether they redound more 
to the credit of Shakespeare or of the German 
people. There is a certain reciprocity. The 
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true greatness of the poet is realised only in 
his appeal to a truly great nation ; the great- 
ness of the German mind is exhibited in its 
response. There is an affinity. The man 
of Stratford is not, indeed, like Dante and 
Michelangelo, traced laboriously to a German 
origin; but the neglect of this investigation 
may be due to the unquestionable certainty 
that all Englishmen alike are the degenerate 
offspring of Teutonic ancestors. In Italy, 
men of outstanding merit must show a pedi- 
gree connecting them with the Lombards, or 
perhaps with stragglers from the armies of 
the Hohenstauffen ; but in England a similar 
descent may be taken for granted. Shake- 
speare, then, was an atavistic survival, and 
he appeals to modern Germans almost as if 
he were one of themselves. On the other 
hand, he is lifted far above the muddy flow 
of English life and thought. For Professor 
Forster abounds in comparison. He can 
explain the vogue of Shakespeare in Germany 
only by showing why he has no vogue in 
England. 

It is necessary, of course, to insist in the 
first place on the intellectual superiority of 
Germans. Shakespeare is too thoughtful 
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for Englishmen, who care for nothing but 
business, and go to a theatre only to be 
amused. He has too much freedom and 
independence of mind to be understood by 
a people hide-bound in tradition and con- 
vention. Professor Forster does not find 
these defects in the Germans of to-day, who 
are therefore able to appreciate this mighty 
genius. Shakespeare’s ethics, again, are en- 
tirely free from utilitarianism, the bane of 
English thought, for which those who are 
trained to Realpolitik seem to have no use. 
It must, indeed, be allowed that they do not 
appear to seek with any ardour the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. But 
Shakespeare was equally free from senti- 
mentality, and the kindest critic of German 
manners will not liken them to his in this 
respect ; conversely, with a shade of differ- 
ence, one might expect a German audience of 
his plays to sigh with a sense of aching void 
for a little Gemiitlichkeit. But we cannot 
have everything everywhere, and perhaps the 
large generosity of the national character 
overlooks this one defect. 

While justly severe on the dulness, the 
stupidity, the hypocrisy, the intolerance of 
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Englishmen, which remove them from con- 
tact with Shakespeare’s mind, Professor 
Forster has a profound pity for us on account 
of one barrier which is in us rather a mis- 
fortune than a fault. It is the difficulty of 
language. Perhaps we are hardly conscious 
of this. The currency of many phrases 
which have passed from the plays into our 
daily speech may blind us to the fact that we 
do not really understand the language in 
which those works are written; we are con- 
sequently repelled from them, without know- 
ing the cause of our disaffection. The Leip- 
zig Professor can reveal to us the arithmetical 
extent of our trouble. The most highly edu- 
cated Englishman, he tells us, cannot read 
Shakespeare without the help of a diction- 
ary; the copious vocabulary of the plays 
contains 24,000 words, and 10,000 of these 
are lexical curiosities, or are used in archaic * 
and forgotten senses; we are reading or 
hearing, in fact, a foreign language. The 
German playgoer does not lie under this 
heavy disability. Shakespeare is presented 
to him in the Schlegel-Tieck translation, the 
language of which is perfectly familiar. 
Hitherto I have dutifully followed my 
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teacher, but here I pause. A horrible doubt 
assails me. Isit Shakespeare, after all, whom 
the Germans throng to hear? For I take 
it that an essential part of him is the splen- 
dour of his diction. Remove it, and much, 
no doubt, remains; but not himself. Charles 
Lamb told Tales from Shakespeare in 
familiar language worth reading, but they 
are not Shakespeare. Setting aside all 
doubts that I may entertain about the possi- 
bility of translating poetry, of taking that 
which is what it is by reason of its form and 
transfusing it into a new form where it shall 
still be what it was—setting aside this diffi- 
culty, I am perturbed by Professor Forster’s 
complacency. I have not had the advantage 
of reading the Schlegel-Tieck translation, but 
his eulogy of it has stirred my imagination. 
Take this :— 


“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.” 


I picture it in familiar language something 
as follows :— 


‘**T wonder whether all the water in the sea would 
be sufficient to wash this blood from my hand. I am 
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afraid, if the exaggeration may be permitted, that the 
stain of the blood might be sufficient to make the 
whole sea red.” 
There is nothing left out—except the form. 
Another doubt assails me. Sir Sidney Lee 
has asked incredulously whether a German 
can be expected to understand the humour 
of Falstaff or of Sir Toby Belch. My ac- 
quaintance with the Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum encourages me to think it not 
impossible, but then I remember Gervinus. 
This doctor of Heidelberg was perhaps the 
most learned commentator that ever tackled 
Shakespeare, and his influence was immense. 
He was the founder of a school, not only in 
Germany; something of his matter, and 
even of his manner, may be found embedded 
in the Irish grace of Professor Dowden. He 
dealt faithfully with Falstaff, analysed his 
character, punctuated his vices, reduced his 
play of wit to a futile evasion of realities, 
exhibited his lack of conscience, exposed his 
insincerity and deep-rooted selfishness—in a 
word, took him seriously. To make matters 
worse, he proved that this was precisely what 
Shakespeare intended in depicting the gross 
and repulsive villain. It was a terrible dis- 
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illusionment, with melancholy consequences. 
To laugh at Falstaff on the stage—still more, 
to chuckle over him in the closet—became 
a moral delinquency. Happily, this oppres- 
sion was at last mitigated by a single sentence 
from the pen of Mr. Augustine Birrell—or of 
*‘ another hand ” which helped him to write 
his Obiter Dicta. My memory will not serve 
for quotation, but I know its purport. If 
Falstaff was not only witty himself, but also 
the cause that wit was in others, Gervinus 
was able to resist. 

Yet the fact remains that Germans in 
every petty burgh run eagerly after the scraps 
of Shakespeare that are thrown to them, 
while we in England—the rest is silence. 


Of Partisanship VIL 


Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY has made it a fault 
in Thackeray that he “took sides against 
his characters,” and especially against Becky 
Sharp. A contrast with Shakespeare is indi- 
cated. But how can a dramatist take sides ? 
He puts his characters on the stage, and sets 
them to speak or act one with another ; they 
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can take sides among themselves, or be as 
amiably neutral as that bachelor friend— 
whose name escapes my memory—in the 
affairs of the Tanqueray family; but the 
author himself does not appear, and can 
make no comment. A novelist may keep 
himself equally detached, and so may the 
historian ; Acton complained that Creighton 
was coldly neutral in narrating deeds of 
villainy. Mr. Saintsbury praises Fielding 
for a like detachment, except in the case of 
Blifil, mentioning in particular his treatment 
of Jonathan Wild. But to make this an 
instance of what he means must surely be a 
mistake. The story of Jonathan Wild the 
Great is a satire, and the condonation of his 
villainy is rather obvious irony; Fielding is 
gibing at historians who admire in statesmen 
deeds which would be reprobated in thieves. 
One is inclined to wish that some one had 
dealt as faithfully with Carlyle’s Heroes. 
Thackeray was a master of the same kind 
of irony. In the case of Barry Lyndon he 
used it almost too perfectly ; anyone who 
has read the Recollections of Sir Jonah 
Barrington will wonder why he thought it 
necessary to do in fiction what had been 
B. 4 
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already done so well in genuine autobio- 
graphy ; but he was aiming with fiction at 
fiction, and the complacent viciousness, the 
affected gentility, the odious self-pity, of the 
Irish adventurer make an admirable criticism 
of Bulwer Lytton’s earlier manner. Thack- 
eray never again attempted anything as 
brutal as this; his irony became neater, 
more occasional, and sometimes more subtle. 
It was too subtle, in fact, for some people ; 
Charlotte Bronté, the downright, accused 
him to his face of cynicism. Thackeray a 
cynic! The tender-hearted, the sentimental, 
the complete lover of Helen Pendennis, the 
dauntless admirer of Lady Castlewood! He 
knew that Helen was jealous, and that Lady 
Castlewood was even cruel in jealousy, but 
he made the sin seem nothing more than a 
tender weakness in these adorable creatures ; 
in the younger Rachel he let the inherited 
tendency—or the feminine constant—grow 
to hardness, and then had no mercy for the 
sufferer. No man with any taint of cynicism 
could have given us those three scenes of 
death, Helen’s, old Sedley’s, and Thomas 
Newcome’s. I speak of cynicism as we 
understand it; some of the ancient Cynics 
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who barked so fiercely were probably tender 
_and kind in action. } 
Becky, no doubt, is treated with stern 
justice. The author of her being was not 
content to let her reveal herself, like Barry 
Lyndon; by innuendo, by pretended sym- 
pathy, by touches of description, he passes 
judgment upon her. But the justice seems 
to be tempered, if not with mercy, at all 
events with pity. I am not thinking of her 
poor little plea that she might be a good 
woman if she had four thousand a year; 
that, if meant seriously, was mere self-decep- 
tion. You are not allowed for a moment to 
suppose that she achieved any goodness in 
her last stage of prosperity, for she is then 
more hateful than in the days of degradation 
at Pumpernickel. But there is the fine pity 
of a generous man for her when she slips into 
disaster through being too confident of her 
cleverness. I doubt, however, whether she 
could have made some of the mistakes attri- 
buted to her. That letter which she dictated 
to Rawdon at Brighton—could she have 
supposed that the shrewd old aunt would be 
taken in by it? You are allowed, indeed, to 
guess that things might have gone better 
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with them if she had let her husband write 
in his own blundering way. “I have come 
hither,” she dictates. ‘‘ Why not say ‘ come 
here’ ?”? he interposes; ‘°° come here’s’ 
grammar.” She insists; and the adverb 
was fatal. ‘* Don’t you see that Rawdon 
never wrote a word of it?” says the aunt, 
that genuine cynic. No; Becky would not 
have made that mistake; her biographer 
must have been misinformed in this par- 
ticular. He sometimes avowed the lack of 
information, and on one such occasion he 
committed the only act of unfair partisan- 
ship that I can trace. He was once asked, 
says Mr. Saintsbury, whether Becky did 
really poison Jos Sedley, and the questioner 
“received after an interval the natural 
answer, given with a laugh and a puff of 
smoke, ‘I don’t know.’”’? Then what right 
had. he to publish that horrible drawing of 
* Becky’s second appearance in the part of 
Clytemnestra,”’ and so to condemn her with- 
outevidence ? Iagree'with Mr. Saintsbury’s 
acquittal: “ Becky knew tricks a good deal 
better than that, and less dangerous.’”? Ex- 
cept in this one instance, I vehemently dis- 
agree with him when he says that Thackeray 
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did not so much as try to be fair to her. I 
would even contend that he succeeded. 

“* Den’t you see,” wrote the novelist to his 
mother, ‘“‘ how odious all the people are in 
the book with the exception of Dobbin ? ” 
What he meant to do, he explained, was “ to 
make a set of people living without God in 
the world’’; then at once he drew back with 
the apology, “‘ only that is a cant phrase.” 
I do not know the date of the letter; it 
must surely have been written before the 
appearance of Lady Jane Sheepshanks. But 
who finds old Sedley odious in Russell- 
square? Amelia was tedious, then and 
always; but who could hate her? I could 
as easily hate Peggy O’Dowd and her meek- 
mouthed, lion-hearted little Major. And 
really, Mr. Saintsbury, I must protest. You 
say that Dobbin was “ only allowed not to 
be odious at the price of being more than a 
little idiotic.” Is he? It is part of the 
satiric irony of the book to make him appear 
such to those about him—a subtle variation 
from the obvious irony of certain polite 
phrases about Lord Steyne. Dobbin is the 
world’s fool in whom Thackeray sees, and 
makes the reader see, wisdom and strength. I 
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once knew a man who,had no word for Colonel 
Newcome but,“‘ an old fool.”” How Thackeray 
would have enjoyed the description! It 
was evident that he could hit the mark with 
simplicity as unerringly as with irony. But 
Mr. Saintsbury ought to know better. 

I have not yet run the length of my quarrel 
with him. It takes me beyond Becky and 
Dobbin, beyond Thackeray himself, out into 
a wider field. He says in a breath that 
Thackeray took sides against Becky, and did 
not even try to treat her fairly, as if these 
two charges were one. Does he mean, then, 
that partisanship must be unfair? His 
habit of criticism ought to have put him on 
guard against such a perversion of judgment. 
He himself takes sides with the most cheerful 
confidence whenever he finds himself caught 
in a controversy. And what would he be 
worth as a critic if he did not? A critic is 
a judge; what judge is he who leaves a 
divided question where he finds it? The 
complete impartiality which fails completely 
to arrive at any conclusion is not a judicial 
impartiality—at all events not according to 
any reasonable understanding of the judicial 
function. An illusion has been created and 
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maintained by our English custom of calling 
a man a Judge whose proper function is not 
to judge at all, but to preside in great state 
over judicial proceedings in which the true 
judges are twelve inconspicuous persons 
bunched together. in a pew by themselves. 
Mr. Justice Saywell remains impartial to the 
end, or honestly attempts it ; he watches the 
interests of all suitors, of prosecutor and 
accused, with the strictest indifference ; for 
the benefit of the jury he summarises the 
evidence and the arguments without betray- 
ing the slightest inclination one way or the 
other. And then we call him a Judge. If 
we watch a French Judge plainly revealing 
his conviction of an accused man’s guilt, and 
labouring to extract the full truth from 
reluctant witnesses, or from the accused 
himself, we cry out upon his partiality, and 
reflect on the superiority of our own pro- 
cedure, a preference in regard to which the 
world is almost unanimously against us. 
Impartiality as a final attitude means 
weakness of judgment. Let us be strong in 
judgment as soon as possible. Let us take 
sides without scrupulosity. Let us lay the 
spectre of unfairness that relaxes moral fibre. 


Of Popular Preaching VIIl 





WueEn John Cole Coghlan was offered by Mr. 
Gladstone the incumbency of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street, in succession to Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice, he consulted his old friend the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. The Dean, who 
appears to have been not altogether un- 
worthy of occupying the seat of Swift, was 
peremptory in his advice. “‘ Don’t go,” he 
said; ‘‘ you will either fail and be a miser- 
able man, or succeed and become a popular 
preacher, and go to hell.” Coghlan accepted 
the offer, and happily steered a middle course 
between success and failure. The Dean’s 
disjunctive prophecy therefore came to 
nought. What was its probability ? 

I neglect the first part ; Coghlan’s misery 
in failure would have concerned himself 
alone. But the second part seems to depend 
upon a suppressed major premiss of some 
general importance. Is the fate of a popular 
preacher correctly adumbrated ? Peril there 
must be, but one has known popular 
preachers for whom I should hesitate to 
assume the certainty of so grave a disaster : 
unless, indeed, the Dean was using language 
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rather accurate than popular, and spoke of 
going to hell in the sense of passing through 
death ; in which case the warning was otiose. 
Perhaps, indeed, he meant that to be a 
popular preacher is to be ipso facto in hell— 
dead in trespasses and sin ; a harsh judgment 


for which reasons may be alleged, good but 


not quite convincing. ae 

It must certainly be a very terrible thing 
to be a popular preacher. The risk is 
immense; the temptations of the career are 
overwhelming. He who wins through to 
safety must be ready, one would think, for 
beatification. What further miracle can be 
needed ? For consider, in the first place, 
that popularity has to be acquired. By 
what means? ‘Two courses are obvious. 
The preacher may flatter the prejudices of 
those present, or may trounce the faults 
of the absent; during the late war there 
were, both in England and in Germany, fine 
opportunities for these methods. A third 
course is more subtle, but not less promising. 
He may enlarge on the faults of his hearers, 
and hold them up to commiseration as 
victims of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. Yet a fourth way is open to him; he 
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may prophesy smooth things in general, with 
a fine flow of language. Any preacher of 
ordinary ability may count on winning popu- 
larity by these means, and he may count 
with almost equal certainty on losing his 
own soul. One other opening there is which 
may be less dangerous ; the method of blood 
and thunder, with much sound and fury, 
signifying—nothing. 

Yet—such is the paradox of the Gospel— 
a preacher ought to desire popularity. How 
else can he deliver himself in full measure ? 
He has the best of precedents for wishing the 
common people to hear him gladly. But he 
will remember that, if he succeeds according 
to the precedent, his hold will be precarious, 
and that glad hearing may turn into clamour 
for his crucifixion. Here, also, there is a 
prospect of descent into hell, though not for 
permanent detention. The prospect should 
not daunt him, or induce him to scorn a 
temporary popularity. It may, however, 
check his eagerness to seek the danger. 

Indeed, we seem to have slipped here 
into an important distinction. To desire 
popularity is one thing ; to seek it is another 
thing. It may seldom come except to those 
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who seek, but when it does come unsought 
the savour is different, *The difficulty here 
is like that which besets humility, but with 
a difference. Humility is certainly to be 
desired, but to set out for its attainment is 
to embark on a perilous quest. You may 
practise a humble demeanour—Uriah Heep 
and his mother did it successfully, though 
with insufficient judgment ; but in trying to 
practise the virtue itself you will lose the 
possibility of it, and become a self-conscious 
prig. What could be more evidently impos- 
sible than affected modesty? Humility, 
then, cannot be acquired by practice, by 
laying yourself out for its achievement. 
Popularity can, indeed, be hunted and won, 
but the quarry is not worth winning unless 
you stumble upon it as by accident. 

T have been led insensibly to think of popu- 
larity in general, but must hark back to the 
preacher. If he does not lay himself out for 
popularity, it may still be seemly and wise 
to endeavour the avoidance of a contrary 
fate. It is not altogether right—for reasons 
already hinted—to glory in unpopularity, or 
even to rest in it with dull contentment. To 
glory in it must be consolatory ; but perhaps 
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that is another way of losing one’s soul. It 
is always possible that freedom from peril 
may be obtained at the price of risks evaded 
and of duties left undone; in this field 
positive faults also may be the safeguard. 
There appears to be room for an examination 
of conscience. 

But here, again, are lurking dangers. One 
knows the luxurious search for sins which 
have an air of distinction. An unpopular 
preacher, lamenting his failure and probing 
the cause of it, laid the case before an expert 
counsellor. He narrated experiences and 
essayed various explanations; in sum, he 
feared he was too—too ; the right word 
eluded him. “ Not crude enough, shall we 
say ? ’’ hinted the expert, and the sorrow of 
the questioner took a tinge of shame. Yet 
there is no harm in saying that a certain kind 
of refinement is a hindrance to popularity, 
and in the Gospel we are warned against a 
waste of pearls; but it is not healthy to 
deprecate your own subtlety, or to attribute 
your failure, in however veiled a fashion, to 
the swinishness of those whom you would 
influence. A man who has the pose of a 
superior person may be very impressive, but 
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certainly not gracious; he may be simple in 
word, but then there will be a suspicion of 
duplicity ; he may be unanswerable, but not 
persuasive. 

On the whole, preaching appears to be not 
only a difficult art, but also a dangerous 
occupation. Perhaps he is safest who does 
it as a plain duty, as a charge laid upon him, 
a“ Vae mihi si non ” at the back of his mind. 


Concerning Mediaevalism IX 


“‘ PeopLe in the Middle Ages had no idea 
they were mediaeval,” said Neville Figgis at 
a meeting of the Royal Historical Society, 
and a purring sound of soft laughter filled 
the room. This was just; a noisier appre- 
ciation of the speaker’s humour would have 
been out of place, for his epigram, unlike 
most of its kind, was an understatement. 
The people of the Middle Ages were, in fact, 
not mediaeval at all. Before that word can 
be used, before the thing which it means can 
exist, you must have a connected vision of 
the whole period of time which you call the 
Middle Ages. The vision will not be precise. 
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It has not yet been determined when the 
Middle Ages began or ended ; if for your own 
purpose you define them, you are still un- 
easily conscious of a possible extension back- 
wards and forwards, or, on the other hand, 
you may doubt whether you have not set 
the limits too wide. Having this imperfect 
vision, you recognise some characteristic per- 
vading the whole period. That character- 
istic you call mediaeval. But it exists only 
in retrospect, for it cannot become character- 
istic until the period has been determined. 
It is an abstraction, and must be kept to its 
proper mode of existence. So the mediaeval 
man no more exists in fact than the economic 
man. The people of the Middle Ages were 
not mediaeval. 

Consider four centuries which certainly fall 
within this indeterminate period. From the 
eleventh century to the fourteenth you may 
see in Western Europe an incessant move- 
ment of daring experiment. Institutions 
were being shaped and reshaped ; philosophy 
was fluid, and midway occurred that recovery 
of Aristotle which is one of the turning points 
in the history of human thought; new lan- 
guages, destined to bear mighty literatures, 
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were coming to the birth; the arts were 
developing rapidly on lines hitherto un- 
known, with unusual freedom and singular 
disregard of tradition. Out of this welter 
of intense human activity we draw certain 
abstractions and dub them mediaeval. They 
could not have been found at the time, and 
our portrayal of them would not have been 
recognised by the actors. 

The mediaeval abstract being disengaged, 
mediaevalism becomes possible. It is an 
interest in the abstraction, tending to imita- 
tion. It is not an interest in the actual life 
of the Middle Ages. Knowledge of the con- 
ditions and circumstances then prevailing 
certainly does not engender a wish to repro- 
duce them. No genuine historian, I think, 
has ever been a mediaevalist ; he knows that 
the imitation intended is impossible ; it is, 
indeed, self-contradictory. But the vain 
attempt is easily made, in various measure, 
with the abstraction for a model. It is 
significant that mediaevalism has gone hand 
in hand with romanticism. 

The intended imitation is self-contradic- 
tory. It is based on admiring reverence for 
the works of a period now past. But one 
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striking characteristic of that period is the 
entire absence of such reverence. Abundant 
illustrations of this can be found, but let us 
look at some which are especially familiar. 
We know more of the buildings than of any 
other works of the Middle Ages. Now the 
builders of that time had not the slightest 
respect for older work, whether ancient or 
recent. Fragments were sometimes retained 
for convenience or for economy, but not on 
principle. Perfect and beautiful erections 
were swept away to make room for novelties 
in the latest fashion. At Worcester there 
was one of the most wonderful and exquisite 
structures ever wrought in stone—the apse 
of Wulstan’s crypt and its ambulatory ; the 
builders of the thirteenth century cut away 
the greater part of it for the foundations of 
their extension of the choir, leaving the rest 
truncated and meaningless. When for a 
sufficient reason additional work followed the 
general lines of what was already built, as in 
the nave of Westminster, the details were 
still of the current fashion recently intro- 
duced. More often there was no attempt to 
harmonise additions with the work retained ; 
the resulting incongruity may be charming 
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—witness: the superimposed vaulting of 
Christ Church at Oxford—but its charm is 
accidental; the method shows the deter- 
mination of the designer to follow no law 
but that of contemporary taste. Fashions 
changed with amazing rapidity, sometimes 
by a perceptible development, sometimes 
with the arbitrariness of revolution; but 
fashion always reigned, and the date of a 
building can usually be ascertained by a 
study of the contours of its mouldings, 
even as one can date an illustrated novel 
of sixty years ago by the costume of its 
heroine. 

This note of contemporariness will be 
found also in the literature of the Middle 
Ages. Here there was, indeed, an affection 
for the past, and the standard materials for 
romance were fairly constant, but the past 
was made unquestioningly contemporary. 
You read in the Golden Legend that David, 
after the death of Bathsheba’s child, went 
to church and heard Mass. The paladins of 
Charlemagne, the companions of Arthur, were 
Knights of the fourteenth century. When 
a poet told the story of Troilus and Cressid, 
the heroes of Troy wore the armour and the 
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manners of the French chivalry. It was not 
anachronism. As a literary device or fault, 
anachronism comes in when a writer, describ- 
ing the manners of a bygone age, introduces 
detail belonging to another period; when 
Scott arms his Templar with a suit of Milan- 
ese plate, or when Dumas makes Cornelis de 
Witt talk of the chemistry of oxygen. But 
Chaucer did not attempt to describe any 
manners but those of his own age; he trans- 
ported. Hector and Ulysses thither, and wrote 
a living tale of living humanity. 
Mediaevalism is the reversal of this method. 
It is an attempt to throw oneself back, not 
indeed into the conditions of the fourteenth 
century, but into an atmosphere, a colour, a 
sentiment, obtained by abstraction from 
some of those conditions; in a word, to do 
the kind of thing which the men of the 
fourteenth century studiously avoided doing, 
Hence a paradox ; the more the mediaevalist 
succeeds in his aim, the farther he is from 
his object. Sedulously imitating the men 
of a past age, he makes himself the more 
unlike them. William Morris was amazingly 
successful, and therefore his poems are but 
tapestry. Tennyson and Browning failed 
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grotesquely in the same attempt; Count. 
Gismond and the Knights of the Idylls are 
fundamentally English gentlemen of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and just 
so far their authors resemble Chaucer. 

If we would be like the men of the Middle 
Ages we must avoid imitating them, for they 
imitated nobody. John Evelyn at Venice 
was like them when he dismissed St. Mark’s 
as “meer Gotic,” and went to admire the 
real architecture of San Giorgio. Garrick 
was like them when he played Macbeth in 
the uniform of a British General. Charles 
Kean was unlike them when he dressed 
Hamlet in cross-gartered hosen and set him 
in an architectural scene of the tenth century, 
thereby making absurd anachronisms of 
Wittenberg and the fencing with foils. If 
we would be like them, we must give up 
building Gothic churches, and meticulously 
preserving ancient cathedrals ; we must pull 
down Westminster Abbey—if we can afford 
the cost—and rebuild it with reinforced con- 
crete and steel construction after the style 
of Kingsway ; we must paint St. Michael in 
the uniform of a Lifeguardsman, and the 
Apostles in surplice, hood, and scarf, as 
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supplied by the best ecclesiastical tailors. 
Above all, we must renounce everything in 
the nature of mediaevalism. Then we shail 
be in the way to become own brothers of 
Thomas Becket and John Wycliffe, of Simon 
de Montfort and William of Wickham, of 
Piers Gaveston and the Black Prince, of all 
the saints and heretics, the heroes and the . 
scoundrels, of those strenuous and incompre- 
hensible centuries. Perhaps, however, it 
may suit us better to be unlike them, to 
live less entirely in the present, and to cul- 
tivate the historic sense. 


Of Haunted Towns xX 


I soucut the other day a book which I had 
not seen since it was the delight of my child- 
hood—Wylie’s Old and New Nottingham. 
Sixty years ago—eheu ! fugaces—it vied with 
Goldsmith’s Histories of England and Rome 
in giving my mind a bent towards fact in 
preference to fiction, as a ground of diversion. 
Goldsmith was indeed a safer guide to fiction, 
had I but known it; but critical doubts had 
not yet assailed me, and his Quintus Curtius, 
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his Decius Mus, his Virginia, his White Ship, 
his Arthur and Hubert, were more to me than 
all the crowded vicissitudes and humours 
of Dr. Primrose. So, too, I revelled in 
the history of this town, of which I knew 
every corner, and from which modern im- 
provements had not then banished every 
trace of an old-world flavour. An enlight- 
ened municipality: had not then sold by 
auction the relics of a town-hall eight hundred 
years old, or turned the finest market-place 
of the country into a tramway station. 
Houses still nodded to each other across 
narrow streets, and they had not yet pulled 
down the home of Byron’s childhood to gain 
eighteen inches of roadway. Above all, the 
castle was not yet converted into a fourth- 
rate picture-gallery, but was still a ruin to 
be freely explored by a boy to whom every 
stone and every twist of its walls told a story. 
There hangs before me, as I write, a drawing 
of the great sandstone rock, crowned with its 
stately palace, the last work of the husband 
of Lamb’s peerless woman, Margaret New- 
castle. I knew nothing of Lamb then, or of 
his beloved Margaret, but Lucy Hutchinson 
filled my fancy, and she is the other queenly 
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woman of those days; some would rank her 
higher than the fantastic duchess. 

And what do I make of my old book, 
recovered after so long a time? The trivi- 
ality of it! The absurdly false perspective ! 
The solemn rubbish! Why is it that local 
histories in England are such pitiful stuff ? 
I have shelves of them, dealing for the most 
part with Yorkshire towns and _ parishes. 
They contain masses of useful and interesting 
information, but interest is usually quenched 
by the manner of its presentment. A blight 
is everywhere spread, which a Cockney critic 
would call provincialism, but which I know 
to be something else as well. Chronicles of 
small beer are produced by inspiration of 
swipes, and as much of the poor creature is 
consumed in London as elsewhere. These 
local histories are poor stuff because they are 
the work of poor minds. Many English 
towns have a stirring story behind them, but 
it has not been fitly told. A little borough 
of Greece or Italy has a deathless fame, 
because the little doings of its people have 
been recorded by a master-hand. Is it, then, 
only the vates sacer who makes history ? 

Here is another contrast. On a winter 
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night some years ago, I paid my first visit to 
Edinburgh. It was a flying call; I arrived 
long after dark, and I had to leave before 
daybreak. What could I see? I climbed 
from the station to Princes Street, and 
looked across the ravine to the mountain of 
houses, twinkling with lights, heaped up 
towards the Castle. I had no concern with 
the stately streets behind me. I crossed the 
bridge, knowing my way as if I had spent a 
lifetime in the town. I turned up the High 
Street ; it was almost deserted save for some 
noisy drabs and loitering soldiers. This was 
a shock, though I was prepared for its degra- 
dation; but the towering houses were there, 
and the dark wynds burrowing among them. 
The full moon poured its radiance into the 
street, which I was surprised to find so broad. 
I had pictured it to myself as something like 
the old Strand. But I remembered the 
clanging lists that were set up in the road- 
way. It was crowded with ghosts. Tar- 
getted Highlanders passed me with claymores 
clanking on the stones. Men-at-arms rode 
down stark and grim from the fortress. 
Montrose was led by, pale and weary and 
bound, but unbroken. Four hundred men 
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in ill-fitting black clothes, with faces set and 
grey as of men who abandon all for loyalty 
to their King, issued from the General 
Assembly’s hall and marched steadfast up 
the slope, Chalmers’ white hair leading. I 

followed up and on to the space before the 
- Castle, where a sentry stopped me. Then 
I turned to the left, and looked down on the 
Grassmarket and saw the gallows, and 
Morton swinging there, at which I rejoiced, 
and Porteous fighting for his life. Then I 
returned by the gallant street, and walked 
the length of it to where it narrows into the 
Canongate, and went on past the mouldering 
mansions of the great dead, and turning by 
the Abbey-strand came full upon the front of 
Holyrood. Is the broad gravel esplanade 
empty save for the sentry pacing to and fro ? 
Or does Ruthven, the dying, the terrible, 
steal through the moonlight to keep tryst 
with Darnley in the Queen’s chamber, where 
is Rizzio? Or does the moonlight change 
to daybreak and show me Elizabeth’s mess- 
enger sitting his horse while Bothwell comes 
swaggering forth to his acquittal in the 
Tolbooth, and a white hand waves him good 
will from Mary’s casement ? I turned, and 
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thought I saw a great black cloud creeping 
over the sky towards the white orb of the 
moon. I looked again; it was Arthur’s Seat 
with its attendant crags; and there was 
Jeannie Deans with her sister’s betrayer on 
the lonely hill-side, doing sore battle for her 
conscience against her love. Move where I 
would, these phantoms were about me; the 
long procession wearied me; when I would 
fain have ‘done with them they drove sleep 
from my pillow, and when sleep won the 
victory they crowded about me in dreams. 
And why? Dunedin has a_ wonderful 
story of high romance; but that is not the 
secret. Other towns have seen pageants, 
crimes, and ventures not dissimilar, but their 
pavements are haunted by no ghosts. The 
secret is that the story of the Heart of Mid- 
lothian has been written. The vates sacer 
has peopled it with phantoms. Fact and 
fiction jostle each other in its streets. I 
hardly know which is the more real, Chalmers 
leading the disruption, or Bartoline Saddle- 
tree discoursing tags of law. Has any street 
in Europe been more bewritten than that 
long slope from Holyrood to the Castle ? 
There is like material elsewhere I say, but 
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it lies unused, unknown. That common- 
place midland town from which I have 
wandered in faney to Edinburgh, if it found 
but an interpreter, what stories could it 
tell! Stories of forest outlaws and their 
daring forays; stories of sack and siege; 
stories of kings in distress. For kings in 
distress this seems to have been a favourite 
refuge; the great rock looking over the 
broad valley was their mainguard. Here 
the young Alfred fought the Northmen in 
vain, and long years afterwards his warlike 
daughter was beaten back from the unap- 
proachable fortress. Hither came the rebel 
earls, with King William of Scotland, to fight 
against Henry Plantagenet ; and a merchant 
of the town trapped some of their marauding 
followers in his cellar—one knows those 
cellars still, deep in the sandstone—and fired 
the house in despair over their heads, where- 
by the whole town was laid in ashes. Here 
the Lion of Justice, when the rebellion was 
quelled, set up his great Inquisition of the 
Forest. Here John entrenched himself 
against the Justiciar of his absent brother, 
making his bold cast for the crown; and 
here the Lion-heart besieged him on his 
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return; here sat in judgment upon him in 
the Great Council, and gave him too generous 
pardon. Here, when he was king, he guarded 
his treasures, and showed much favour to 
the burgesses, winning a local memory very 
different from that which historians have 
preserved. Here, by way of scaring the 
legate Pandulf with a display of sheer 
brutality, he wantonly hanged on the ram- 
parts more than a score of hostages held by 
him from Wales. There is a scene for a 
Wizard like him of the North! The com- 
placent burgesses must have relished the 
merry jest, and twisted halters gleefully for 
the retinue of the Pope’s own man. Here 
the second Edward set in command his 
minion Gaveston, and here, after the minion’s 
murder, he held court with his fair false 
queen. Here she lived in stronghold with 
her Mortimer when the wretched King was 
done to death; here the guilty pair were 
surprised and taken. What more romantic 
chapter is there in history? I used to 
explore the passages hewn in the rock ; this 
way Sir William Elland led the young King 
and his party into the innermost keep ; here 
they must have mounted to the Queen’s 
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chamber in the long-vanished tower; there 
she cried mercy, as Mary for Rizzio, “ Bel 
fitz, bel fitz, ayez pitie du gentile Mortemer.”’ 
Standing on the spot I could almost see and 
hear the tumult. Here King David of Scot- 
land wasted in captivity, engraving with a 
nail, it is fabled or truly recorded, the history 
of the Crucifixion upon the walls of his rock- 
hewn cell. Old writers declared they had 
seen it, and efforts were made in my own 
time to trace the chamber. Here the half- 
mad genius, the second Richard, planned 
and executed two bold strokes for power. 
Here Edward of York received the mes- 
sengers who rode post-haste to tell of the land- 
ing of the King-maker; here his brother 
Richard raised his standard and rode away 
to die on Bosworth Field. See the terrible 
Crouchback, fearless of God or man, ride down 
from the high rock in glittering steel to marshal 
his archers and spearmen under the frowning 
bastions ; follow him as he leads the array 
by the Castlegate and up the steep hill to 
St. Mary’s Church, brave in the newness of 
its storied windows, and down again by the 
Hollow Stone to the meadows and the narrow 
defile of the long Trent Bridge; and tell me 
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whether you have seen a gallant sight. Here 
too, for the last time in history, another King 
set up the Standard on a hill outside the 
castle walls, in a storm of wind and rain 
which threw down the symbol of kingship, | 
sad omen of the six weary years that ended 
with death and peace on the scaffold at 
Whitehall. So we come to Lucy Hutchinson, 
the flower of puritan womanhood, her story 
of the siege and of her gallant husband, 
who was a gentleman without reproach, I 
avow, if he was a regicide. There remains 
the peerless Margaret, who had, I doubt 
not, a hand in planning the new Castle, 
among the ruins of which I used to play 
and dream. 

Here is the story of a commonplace mid- 
land town, a story as familiar to me in my 
boyhood as the commonplace streets of the 
nineteenth century. A score of other Eng- 
lish towns have a like history. Why is their 
history not known? Carent quia vate sacro. 
Think what it would mean if our poor coun- 
ties and their castles had an equal chance 
with the historic sites of Scotland. We 
understand now that children must begin to 
learn geography by studying their own neigh- 
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bourhood. What if they could begin history 
in the same fashion! Accuracy would not 
be the first thing to be sought ; a vivid pre- 
sentment of the past is the great need. 
English writers of romance have a perverse 
habit of extinguishing in silence our English 
towns. If they mention them at all, they 
love to hide them under an assumed name. 
Sir James Barrie has so treated this very 
town of Nottingham. Bath is specially fay- 
oured; we go there with Humphry Clinker 
and many another down to Mr. Pickwick. 
Dickens shed some contemporary light also 
on Rochester and Ipswich, but he once dis- 
guised Rochester as Cloisterham. Local 
history is written, but in what a fashion! 
Dr. Dryasdust shares the honours with the 
annalist who splits infinitives, cultivates the 
facetious and the art of bathos, records the 
siege of a castle and the burning of a hosier’s 
shop with exactly the same measure of 
inspiration, the murder of Thomas Becket 
and the demise of an estimable curate with 
the same degree of interest. It is a pity ; 
for the history of a town might be a living 
thing. It is true that I managed to read 
some life into the worthy Mr. Wylie’s pedes- 
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trian narrative; but I was a dreamy sort of 
boy, haunting the scenes of which he wrote. 
Probably I made up a good deal of the history 
in which I delighted. 


Of A Lost Opportunity XI 


THE most fascinating kind of historical study 
is the exploration of things that did not 
happen; but one must not take it in hand 
half-heartedly, supposing one thing not to 
have occurred, and assuming that all else 
would have been as recorded. It would 
not: things hang together in too complicated 
an order. 

Here is the main difficulty ; persons change 
with circumstances, and almost everybody 
would have been other than he actually was. 
Andrew Lang was of opinion that if Charles I 
had remained quiet in elegant leisure at 
Carisbrooke, reading the Elizabethan drama- 
tists and abjuring politics—that is to say, if 
he had been Somebody Else—he would 
before long have come to his own again; he 
had but to wait for Cromwell’s death, ten 
years or so; the country would have tired, 


. 
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as it did, of Saints and Major-Generals, and 
would have brought him back with shouting 
to Whitehall and the throne. But if Charles 
had been Somebody Else, so would many 
another man. Cromwell, for example, would 
not have been Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England. He might have been 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom; but then he 
would have been a different person, very 
loyal, and pharisaically constitutional. If 
Charles had given him a Commission of 
Lieutenancy extending over the three King- 
doms, which was doubtless the wisest and 
most prudent course open to him, the upshot 
might have been some such paragraph as 
this in the school histories of our day : 

** Parliament being dissolved on February 
15th, 1648, elections were held under the 
control of the Officers of the Army, which 
resulted in the return of a House of Commons 
entirely subservient to the designs of Crom- 
well. The Solemn League and Covenant was 
forthwith abrogated, and the resentment of 
Scotland broke out in threats of war, which 
the Lieutenant anticipated with one of his 
swift military strokes, reducing that dis- 
orderly kingdom to abject submission. 
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Meanwhile, the Irish rebellion was being got 
under by the exertions of Ireton, but Crom- 
well, jealous of any rising personality, took 
command himself in the course of the sum- 
mer, and after a pitiless harrying of the 
country brought about some semblance of 
order. The restoration of peace to the dis- 
tracted kingdoms gave a great impetus to 
trade, resulting in much commercial rivalry 
with the Dutch, and two obstinate naval 
wars, which the Lieutenant directed with his 
usual skill and good fortune. From this 
time date the Navigation Laws (App. VII) 
which played so important a part in the sub- 
sequent development of the Empire. Crom- 
well’s foreign policy has been attacked on 
the ground that he adhered too closely to 
the old alliance with France against Spain, 
not observing the change in the balance of 
power produced by the administration of 
Richelieu and Mazarin. At home his 
government was uniformly successful. The 
fanatical Presbyterians were held in check, 
and a large measure of religious toleration 
was established. In September, 1652, the 
Bishops were, with two exceptions, allowed 
to resume their spiritual functions, but with- 
B. 6 
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out any coercive powers, and the use of the 
Prayer Book was permitted in certain places. 
The old Cavaliers, disgusted with the King, 
whom they universally regarded as their 
betrayer, settled down to sullen discontent. 
Charles himself, a man of cultured tastes, 
spent his time in elegant trifling, diversified 
with the practice of religion. The Prince of 
Wales, a dissolute youth, abandoned himself 
wholly to pleasure, and Cromwell, though of 
austere manners himself, was suspected of 
looking with extreme tolerance on a wildness 
which removed out of his way the possibilities 
of a dangerous ambition. The death of the 
Prince in a drunken brawl, in the summer of 
1658, left the succession to the Crown in the 
hands of the Duke of York, a young man of 
melancholy disposition, completely subject 
to the influence of the Lieutenant, whose 
daughter he had married, and showing as 
yet few traces of those greater qualities which 
afterwards distinguished his reign. The 
death of Cromwell from smallpox on August 
the twenty-second, 1664, was the signal e 

But there I stop. I have not the least 
notion what followed. But is there so far 
anything improbable in my reconstruction 
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of history’? In 1647 Cromwell was certainly 
well disposed to religious toleration, and was 
prepared to humour the King by some con- 
cessions on the score of episcopacy; if his 
position had been made legal and regular, 
there would have been less scope for tyran- 
nical measures, and he need not have been 
worn out in body and mind at the age of 
fifty-nine; one of his daughters might well 
have anticipated Anne Hyde, becoming the 
mother of Kings; and James had fine 
qualities which might have found a better 
outlet, if the influences to which he was 
curiously susceptible had been other than 
they were. The one lasting result that we 
may confidently attribute to the turn of 
circumstances which I have imagined is 
the establishment of a strong centralised 
monarchy. Cromwell would have been the 
Richelieu of England. These possibilities 
went to shipwreck on the character of the 
King. Charles was the slave of conscience— 
the slavery which is entire personal freedom 
—and had a sense of duty. He could not be 
a rot fainéant. Least of all could he secure 
his own safety and inglorious ease by sub- 
mitting to any Mayor of the Palace. He 
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could temporise even to the verge of insin- 
cerity; that he would not go further is 
proved by the failure of all his schemes; he 
would intrigue, even to the verge of perfidy, 
and those whom he baffled at their own game 
accused him loudly of exceeding this measure. 
Too much has been made, I think, of his 
adherence to the bare principle of epis- 
copacy: he might certainly have won a 
triumphant restoration by capitulating to 
the Presbyterians and taking the Covenant, 
for in combination with the Scots and the 
Parliament he could have crushed the Army ; 
his religious steadfastness here ruined his 
policy, but he offered important concessions 
in regard to the legal establishment of the 
Church and of that prelatic administration 
which was really the hated thing. The 
Army, on the other hand, was ready to 
barter episcopacy, after a decent interval, 
against toleration for the sectaries. What 
Charles would not lay down was the burden 
of government. He was anointed king; he 
was responsible to God for his people and 
their welfare; he would submit to many 
checks and hindrances, would even sacrifice 
the cherished ordering of the military forces 
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of the country, but he would not lend his 
authority and name indefinitely to the doing 
of things over which he had no control. 
Blindly and confusedly, men were feeling 
after the idea of constitutional monarchy as 
we now know it, and Charles would not put 
his conscience into the keeping of any 
Minister. Therefore he died. If he died 
accidentally for the Church, he died essen- 
tially for the supremacy of conscience. It 
was a respectable form of martyrdom. 

The pcsition of a constitutional king is 
good enough for one to whom it has come by 
inheritance or by election; for Charles it 
would have been falsehood and the betrayal 
of a trust. That was the substance of his 
plea about episcopacy. This may be read 
in the Works of King Charles the Martyr, 
printed (the second edition) for Ric. Chiswell, 
at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, MDCLXXXVII. It is a fine big 
volume in folio, and his Sacred Majesty is 
perhaps not generally known to have been so 
voluminous an author. But it includes long- 
winded expostulations and arguments of oppo- 
nents to which the King replied with equal 
largeness. Here is found “ His Majesties 
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Reason why He cannot in Conscience con- 
sent to abolish the Episcopal Government,” 
delivered to the Commissioners of the 
Parliament at Newport on October 2nd, 
1648. He invites proof that “ our Saviour 
and the Apostles did so leave the Church at 
liberty, as they might totally alter or change 
the Church-government at their pleasure.” 
Could this be done, one of his great scruples 
would be clean taken away; the purely 
theological ground for resistance would dis- 
appear. But there would still remain the 
consideration, “ That being by My Corona- 
tion Oath obliged to maintain Episcopal 
Government as I found it setled to My 
hands, whether I may consent to the abolish- 
ing thereof, until the same shall be evidenced 
to Me to be contrary to the Word of God.” 

It was a challenge that grim and deter- 
mined Presbyterians could not decline. To 
the King’s brief note the Commissioners 
replied on the following day in a laboured 
argument which seems to indicate the con- 
sumption of much midnight oil. They were 
in a sad quandary, for they were bound by 
their principles to answer the King’s first 
question in the negative, and by their 
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interests to find an affirmative answer to the 
second. It was not sufficient to prove the 
Presbyterian government of the Church to be 
agreeable to Scripture ; they must show, as 
they professedly believed, that it was abso- 
lutely required, and that Episcopacy was 
clean contrary to the teaching and practice 
of the Apostles. To their reply the King 
returned, on October 6th, a still longer 
rebuttal, which does infinite credit to the 
industry of Sacred Majesty. Then the Com- 
missioners took time, and poured out the 
whole controversy in a paper delivered on 
October 17th. The inevitable happened ; 
tediousness was multiplied; the King took 
yet more time and yet more paper, rendering 
his final answer on the 1st of November. 
But the substance of it is in the concluding 
paragraph, which is not altogether kind. 
The King caustically remarks that he had 
neither expected nor required any large or 
polemical discourse; he wished the Com- 
missioners only to declare in few words what 
was their judgment on the questions pro- 
posed: “For certainly until one of these 
three things can be clearly evidenced unto 
His Majesty, (viz.) Hither that there is no 
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certain form of Church Government at all 
prescribed in the Word ; or if there be, that 
the Civil Power may change the same as they 
see cause; or if it be unchangeable, that it 
was not Episcopal, but some other; His 
Majesty thinks himself excusable in the 
judgment of all reasonable men, if He cannot 
as yet be induced to give his Assent to the 
utter Abolition of that Government in the 
Church which He found here settled to his 
hands.” 

So Charles threw away his last chance. He 
had a conscience, supple but strong; he 
could not govern against his conscience. 
The one power that could now have saved 
him was repelled. On the 1st of December 
the Army carried off the King from Newport ; 
on the 30th of January the deed of blood was 
done. 


Of The Incredible AIT 


Human history may be described as a long 
quiescence of slow progress and slow decay, 
varied by occasional outbursts of enormous 
movement. England was steadily develop- 
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ing a social order which had roots in a past 
that is not yet thoroughly explored; there 
came the Black Death, and in one year the 
direction of growth was changed, and its 
course was determined for nearly four cen- 
turies. Then began the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, less catastrophic but swift enough, and 
it gave us the Victorian era. As with Eng- 
land, so with the world. 

Men who live immersed in the quiescence 
find it difficult to believe in the movements. 
There are records in monuments or in books, 
but the monuments evoke dull wonder, and 
the written narratives are put aside as full of 
exaggeration. It is not easy to picture a 
state of society radically different from your 
own. You may be well informed, but your 
information is discoloured. The less remote 
in kind is the more affected. When I rum- 
mage, as I do on rare occasions, among the 
records of the old convent in our cathedral 
library at Worcester, I probably see things 
crudely as they are told; but I suspect that 
Cardinal Gasquet, engaged i in the same task, 
would unconsciously read between the lines 
the characters of his own well-mannered 
Benedictines of to-day. And the monks of 
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Worcester were not always very well man- 
nered. A caustic Canon of Wells congratu- 
lated Freeman on his vivid presentation of 
the rude manners of our Saxon forefathers ; 
but Freeman was not really a West Saxon 
of the eleventh century, and I distrust the 
colours of his sketch. 

Hence come anachronisms—the whole- 
some anachronisms which belong to good 
artistry. I resent Sir Walter’s anachronisms 
when he affects the antiquary and professes 
to give us information about things not 
generally known, or else I am moved to laugh 
at him as he laughed at Monkbarns—perhaps 
also at himself; I am not troubled in the 
least when he clothes a Knight Templar in 
plate-armour of the fifteenth century, or 
introduces me to a grey friar round about 
the time of the birth of St. Francis. But even 
that kind of dating leaves something to be 
desired. The true artistic anachronism is 
that of Sir Thomas Malory, who invests 
Arthur and Lancelot with the trappings of his 
own day, or that of Shakespeare’s clock 
striking in Cesar’s house. That is artistic- 
ally true; false anachronism emerges only 
when the Elizabethan Mark Antony comes on 
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the stage clothed in a toga, and holds up an 
archeologically accurate mantle rent by the 
envious Casca. If Sir Walter had followed 
the nobler tradition, he would have clothed 
Bois-Guilbert in a General’s uniform worn at 
Waterloo, or dressed him as a dandy of the 
Regency, and Locksley would have carried 
a shotgun. Alas! we are too sophisticated 
for such simplicity; I fear the historical 
novel is impossible. 

Grave history suffers from a similar dis- 
ability. Dr. Dryasdust may do his part, but 
how can his laboured narrative be made to 
live 2? When men were accustomed to armies 
of eight or nine thousand deciding the fate of 
kingdoms, how could they picture to them- 
selves the host of Attila, or the march of 
Xerxes across the Hellespont? They could 
only take refuge in vagueness or in scepticism. 
For that matter, Alcibiades must have felt 
strangely out of tune with the story told by 
Herodotus, and Xenophon also, though he 
had been at Cunaxa. Even Gibbon was 
staggered by such discrepancies with experi- 
ence. He knew something of Frederick’s 
heavy casualties in the Seven Years’ War, 
‘but the battle of the Catalaunian Plain was 
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almost too much for him. How could men 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth century 
believe in the huge upheaval of the first 
Crusade, when Europe reversed the historic 
order, and threw itself like an avalanche on 
Asia? Yet William of Tyre was trust- 
worthy, and his separate episodes are modest 
in computation. For Peter the Hermit’s 
battle of Nicaea, ‘‘ the whole multitude ran 
to arms, leaving the sick with the women and 
children and those who had no weapons, 
and mustered twenty-five thousand footmen, 
together with five hundred horse.” Those 
five hundred knights and esquires, optime 
loricati, have the stamp of truth, and we 
know from Simon de Montfort’s fight at 
Muret what such a force could do. Soliman’s 
Turks overwhelm them by weight of num- 
bers, butcher the armed rabble behind them 
almost to a man, sweep on to the camp, and 
put to the sword “ old men and sick, monks 
and clerks, and aged matrons,”’ reserving only 
for slavery the younger boys, and girls whose 
faces were their fortune. Incredible, said 
critical historians of sixty years ago who 
knew little of Turks ; but the Archbishop of 
Tyre is to be trusted, not the less because he 
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honestly confesses that the Pilgrims had 
brought their fate upon themselves by their 
stiff-necked refusal of discipline, and their 
sack of a peaceful town dependent on Nicaea. 

If we have acquired some skill in recon- 
structing the externals of the past, we are 
still the converse of anachronistic in con- 
structing the future. During a period of 
ordered progression like that in which we 
seniors have grown up, it is almost impossible 
to think of a further advance except on the 
lines of the present. Tennyson’s disap- 
pointed young man of Locksley Hall did 
have a vision of ‘‘ the nations’ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue,” which was 
pretty well for 1830; but it was poetic 
licence, and I doubt whether he saw anything 
but monstrous balloons in the style of Cre- 
morne, laid alongside of each other and 
carried by boarding. About the year 1880 
I found in the library of a country house a 
small volume adventurously written fifty 
years earlier, purporting to set out the con- 
dition of England at the very time of my dis- 
covery. The writer stretched his ingenuity ; 
and the result was, essentially, the England 
of Pickwick. Another treasure unearthed— 
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my host’s father or grandfather must have 
had a certain taste—dating from about 1770, 
described the campaigns of George the Fifth. 
The usual enemy was, of course, engaged, 
and that soldierly king, emulating the deeds 
of his ancestor the Hero of Dettingen, led 
his army in person to the Continent, a striking 
force of Old Contemptibles which marched 
and manceuvred and fought in the unim- 
provable style of Frederick the Great, and 
reduced the kingdom of France to abject 
submission. I forget his date, but he was 
obviously not too early to be a grandson of 
George the Third. All this had sufficient 
verisimilitude in 1770; a history of the 
campaigns of Napoleon would have been 
utterly incredible. 

There have been happier ventures. Jules 
Verne was daring enough to imagine the 
improbable, and therefore Captain Nemo’s 
under-water ship is likely to become real. 
Mr. Wells also has made some forecasts of 
the truth. But the dull dreams of hopeful 
socialists, Bellamy’s Looking Backward and 
the like, are at fault precisely because they 
suppose the permanence of those elements 
of our present civilization with which the 
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authors have no quarrel, and so they soon 
become as antiquated as the campaigns of 
George the Fifth. Consider a forecast that 
might have been. Put yourself back seventy 
years to the time when England and France 
with a tremendous effort landed an army of 
sixty thousand men in the Crimea, and the 
Tsar with even greater difficulty assembled 
and maintained there a force sufficient to 
hold them in check.’ Suppose an imaginative 
writer of that time to have sketched in out- 
line a future war in which three million 
Germans should invade France and entrench 
themselves solidly for some four years from 
the North Sea to the Jura; suppose him to 
bring two million Englishmen to the support 
of the French, to describe battles lasting for 
weeks, to put three or four millions to death 
in the field ; simultaneously to send English 
cavalry on a conquering raid from Egypt to 
Aleppo, and another British force up the 
Tigris to Bagdad, incidentally throwing out 
a flanking force to the Caspian; suppose 
him to add subsidiary operations at the 
Dardanelles and Salonika, the advance of a 
great Russian army to Cracow and its retreat 
beyond the Dnieper ; suppose him to convey 
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large forces from Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to the fields of Picardy, reinforced 
by Rajput cavalry, Ghurka regiments, and 
labour battalions of Chinese coolies; let 
him send out thousands of scouts in the air, 
fighting Homeric combats from their flying 
chariots ; let him finally bring over an army 
of a million and a half from the United 
States, to throw its decisive weight against 
the exhausted German line. Contrast this 
delirious dream with the sober narrative of 
the campaigns of George V ; hear the incred- 
ulous laugh smothering it with ridicule! 
It might seem that only the incredible is 
true. 


Barchester Revisited XIII 
I 


Few English cathedrals are better known 
than that of Barchester. I do not speak of 
the building, which is of no great interest ; 
indeed, I may as well confess that the only 
thing about it which I very much care to 
look at is the small door into the transept 
where Mr. Harding stumbled on the last 
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occasion of his going to the cathedral—the 
last but one. It is the episcopal palace that 
is known—the last time I was there I made 
vain inquiries about the room in which Mrs. 
Proudie died—the Deanery, the prebendal 
houses, and their inhabitants—those especi- 
ally of sixty years ago. One would expect 
to find new names in the Precincts, as well as 
new faces ; but Archdeacon Crawley is there, 
to remind a visitor of his father’s terrible 
days at Hogglestock, and Canon Grantley is 
a grandson of the redoubtable Archdeacon. 
Mark Robarts’s son, who looks to me curi- 
ously old to be a son of Mark Robarts, has 
succeeded his father in the vicarage of 
Framley, though not in his prebendal stall. 
So one seems to be among old friends. 

The Dean, however, is not to be so 
reckoned. Dr. Arabin disappointed expecta- 
tions; he had never been much to count on, 
says Mr. Taplow of the Dragon of Wantley, 
since his wife died, and when he himself 
passed away in extreme old age he had 
become almost a nonentity outside the walls 
of the Deanery. The Archdeacon, his son- 
in-law, reigned in his stead as Vice-dean. 
By the way, I find it difficult to accept Mrs. 
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Crawley, a majestic and unbending dame, as 
the little Posy who used to play cat’s-cradle 
with Mr. Harding; but these changes have 
to be faced. So also has to be faced the 
change from the moribund Dr. Arabin to the 
quickening spirit of Dr. Helston. The divine 
selected by the Prime Minister for the vacant 
Deanery was a youngish don, Chaplain- 
Fellow of St. Hilary’s College. Dick Biglow, 
who knows all the secrets of Downing Street 
before anyone else, congratulated him on 
the appointment in the smoking-room at the 
Royal Societies Club. He looked rather con- 
fused, said that he had not heard of it, and 
then added reflectively, “‘ They do want a 
strong man there.” A fortnight later, after 
a visit of inspection, he said in the same place 
that he thought he should make something 
of it when he had put the fear of death into 
the Archdeacon. But I ought to explain ~ 
that I have only Dick Biglow’s word for all 
this. Some indiscreet remarks let drop by 
the Precentor lead me to suspect that the 
fear, if strenuously applied, has been as 
strenuously resisted. 

The Precentor is a loyal, but critical, 
supporter of his chief. An old custom has 
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been revived, after a lapse of many years, 
and he now holds the Wardenship of Hiram’s 
Hospital. He does not seem to be much 
interested in it. When I visited the old 
building, and begged for a peep into the 
drawing-room where Mr. Harding used to 
play the violoncello, he betrayed a blank 
ignorance of his predecessor’s virtues and 
foibles. A little conversation revealed the 
fact that the one thing which he cares about 
is the Industrial Christian Fellowship, and 
there is little scope for its activities at Bar- 
chester. He told me, however, quite frankly 
that the Dean had got him down there for 
the purpose of making things jump around a 
bit at the cathedral, and this he hoped to do, 
hinting darkly at hindrances. I gather, from 
other sources in the city, that the jumping is 
not altogether to the taste of the inhabitants. 
They are very conservative at Barchester. 
Mr. Taplow speaks with open contempt of 
the Precentor, who seems to be no hand at 
singing the service ; his father could remem- 
ber Mr. Harding’s performance of the Litany, 
and there’s never been anything like it. 
The Church has to some extent moved 
with the times, even at Barchester. No 
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Canon of the cathedral—they do not now 
call themselves Prebendaries—would in these 
days dream of living as Dr. Vesey Stanhope 
did. The present vicar of Framley has never 
hunted, and the Lord Lufton that now is 
would frown upon any such form of exercise. 
His curate, however, plays football, and I 
met him one day cycling to the city in shorts, 
with a considerable display of hairy thigh. 
The Archdeacon seems to me in some inde- 
finable way inferior to his father, but he is 
certainly more efficient, and a promoter of 
efficiency in others. His nephew, Canon 
Grantley, is the only member of the Chapter 
who holds a parochial charge, after the old- 
fashioned way, in addition to his stall; and 
having a good private income as well, he dis- 
penses hospitality in a fashion that is now 
seldom possible for the clergy. But even he 
has none of the old leisurely spirit, and I have 
heard him speak of his duties as if he were 
really anxious to justify his enjoyment.of a 
handsome income. His grandfather took 
this as a matter of course; and that seems 
to me, on the whole, a more healthy frame of 
mind. 

As for the Bishop, he spends most of his 
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time in a motor-car, rushing about the 
diocese in assiduous attendance to his duties ; 
he devotes two days a week to the work of 
various committees in London, preaches or 
makes speeches on all suitable or unsuitable 
occasions, and in the few interstices of his 
occupied time reads, I suppose, a newspaper, 
some current reviews, and occasionally, per- 
haps, a recent book dealing with urgent 
affairs of the Church or the world; so that 
he does not count for much at Barchester. 
One can understand this, since he has no 
locus standi in the cathedral, except on rare 
occasions when the Dean invites him to 
preach or to read the Second Lesson. There 
is only a locus sedendi, a throne on which he is 
entitled to sit. He is an admirable prelate 
according to the standard of the present day ; 
but there are people in Barchester who 
remember with regret what their fathers 
have told them about Dr. Grantley, “a 
bland and kind old man, opposed by every 
feeling to authoritative demonstrations and 
episcopal ostentation,” one also “* whose 
qualities had rendered him dear to all who 
knew him”; they tell how skilled he was 
“to entertain the clergy of his diocese, to 
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talk easy small talk with the rectors’ wives, 
and to put curates at their ease.” In short, 
they think of him as a pastor. There are 
some also who affect a certain regard for the 
late Dr. Proudie—as a widower. So per- 
versely do men resent the march of improve- 
ment, and fondly imagine a golden age in the 
past. 


IT 


It is my firm resolve never to be dismayed 
by the approach or the arrival of old age. 
The years bring more than they take away. 
They even bring new friendships, and I do 
not see why this should ever cease. But it 
must be allowed that the departing of old 
friends becomes grievously frequent, and one 
discovers with surprise that some, of whom 
little use was made while they were accessible, 
leave a noteworthy gap when it is now too 
late to strengthen or renew the frayed threads 
of intercourse. The full meaning of desi- 
deritum becomes clear. Horror of the Struld- 
brug’s fate is justified in part, though I stand 
my ground against Swift’s moroseness which 
denied to those hapless immortals the power 
of attaching to themselves new friends. 
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It is therefore no small pleasure to find an 
old friend unexpectedly surviving. But if 
you have not met for many years there is 
cause for trepidation. Will change mock 
memory ? Some fear of this kind assailed 
me when Canon Grantley told me that he 
was expecting a visit from his mother, and 
invited me to meet her. I was betrayed by 
surprise into an indiscretion which he might 
have resented, saying that I knew her when 
I was a boy of fourteen, and then thought 
her the most adorable of young women. He 
took it with a laugh, promising that I should 
probably find her an adorable old woman. 
She was no less, and amazingly young for 
her years; looking, indeed, younger than 
her brother, the Archdeacon. In greeting 
her, I could think of nothing but those two 
tears which trickled down Dr. Grantley’s old 
nose when he submitted himself to her charm 
and goodness—let me see, not less than fifty- 
five years ago. 

She was more vivacious than in her sorrow- 
ful youth, and told, with the least spice of 
malice, stories about the days of Mrs. Proudie. 
“‘ Let bygones be bygones, Grace,”’ said the 
Archdeacon ; “ the poor woman paid for her 
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faults before we were old enough to know 
much about them.” I remembered that the 
Archdeacon’s father had suffered more than 
most men from that termagant, but had also 
been the unwitting cause of her catastrophe, 
so that his intervention seemed both kind 
and wise; but another colour was put upon 
it when he proceeded to say that present 
troubles were sufficient without rubbing old 
sores. His sister replied that these also 
would become bygones sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better. I pricked up my ears, 
suspecting a reference to troubles coming 
rather from the Deanery than from the 
Palace; but our host was too well bred to 
allow talk about the disagreements of the 
Chapter at his dinner-table, and he skilfully 
steered the conversation to remoter subjects. 

Others are less reticent, and especially 
Miss Ponsonby, who seemed to be rather 
annoyed by the Canon’s application of the 
closure. Miss Ponsonby has lived for nearly 
fifty years in the Precincts, her father, the 
General, having rented from the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners a prebendal house 
pertaining to one of the canonries which had 
been suspended under the operation of the 
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Cathedrals Act. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that when the canonries in Cathedrals 
of the New Foundation were reduced in 
number to four, or six at the most, the 
remaining prebends were not extinguished, 
but only suspended or left unfilled, until 
they should be revived by the provision of a 
new endowment of modest value. At the 
request of the Chapter the Commissioners 
decided that the prebendal houses at Bar- 
chester should be kept available for use in 
case any canonry should be thus restored, 
and Miss Ponsonby’s tenure is consequently 
precarious. She is therefore interested in 
the affairs of the Chapter, and seems almost 
to regard herself as one of its members. 
From the conversation of this canonical 
lady I have gathered some information about 
the disagreement in question. Hot words 
seem to have been uttered in the Chapter- 
house, not without a certain raising of voices. 
I have not ascertained the source of her 
knowledge. A vague reference to Mr. Chad- 
wick I put aside; for I cannot believe that 
a solicitor of good standing, the third of his 
family in succession to hold the office of 
Chapter Clerk, would be guilty of any breach 
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of confidence. Neither do I suspect her of 
listening at the Chapter-house door, or of 
stooping to question the verger who acts as 
janitor. The Precentor suggests that her 
informant may have been Mrs. Helston, who 
is little more than a pale reflection of her 
husband, but this I take to be merely a con- 
jecture. It must suffice to say that Miss 
Ponsonby is very positive. 

According to her the dispute was concerned 
with the seating of the boys and masters 
of the Cathedral Grammar School. The 
Dean had ordered some change on his own 
authority. This being challenged, he replied 
brusquely that he would not have the 
Cathedral treated as a School Chapel. The 
Archdeacon protested that the boys had at 
least as good a right to be there as people 
who were drawn away from their own parish 
churches by the eloquence of certain 
preachers. The Dean replied that this was 
an unworthy insinuation. The Archdeacon 
retorted—and at this point the voices were 
raised—that it was time a stand was made. 
The Dean then said that there were limits ; 
which were not, however, specified. A 
neutral Canon suggested a reference to the 
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Bishop as Visitor, but his colleagues were 
unanimous in objecting to this course. It 
was agreed that the matter in debate was of 
small importance, but in allowing this, the 
Archdeacon repeated his observation that a 
stand must be made, adding now the explan- 
ation “‘ against arbitrary action.” 

So Miss Ponsonby; and her account is 
generally accepted as true. It is also gener- 
ally thought that the disputants have com- 
mitted themselves so deeply as to preclude 
the possibility of retreat on either side. At 
present the vergers marshal the masters and 
boys into their newly appointed places, their 
old seats being closely occupied by avowed 
partisans of the Dean, gathered from the 
whole city. These are for the most part 
young ladies, but they are reinforced by three 
or four working men, reputed members of 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship, to whom 
the Precentor refers with unconcealed con- 
sciousness of integrity. The city buzzes 
with anticipations of what will happen when 
the Dean goes away for his usual eight weeks’ 
holiday, and the Archdeacon comes into 
function as Vice-dean. 

I have acquitted Mr. Chadwick of indis- 
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cretion, but I cannot help connecting with 
these events a remark let drop by him at the 
County Club, to which I have been very 
kindly admitted as a temporary member. 
Mr. Robarts, of Framley, had been speaking 
in favour of the old system under which pre- 
bendaries usually devoted themselves to their 
parochial charges—except, he added severely, 
such men as Dr. Vesey Stanhope—and 
occupied the houses in the Precincts only for 
their recurring terms of residence. Mr. De 
Courcy, on the other hand, thought that a 
parson ought to have one job and stick to it ; 
but Mr. Chadwick interposed the remark that 
when a small number of gentlemen, even of 
the highest character, were living constantly 
together in close proximity, their intercourse 
was apt to generate friction. After this, Mr. 
Robarts privately intimated to me his belief 
that Bob Grantley, who sticks to the old 
system, exerts a moderating influence in the 
present Chapter. 


Til 


Canon Grantley has treated me with un- 
failing courtesy. It was he, indeed, who 
nominated me as temporary member of the 
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County Club, and shortly after the events last 
narrated, his term of residence being ended, 
he invited me to visit him at his parish of 
Hitherdown, which was formerly served or 
neglected by Dr. Vesey Stanhope. In those 
days it was known as Eiderdown, but the 
late incumbent, a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries and an exemplary parish priest, 
was able to prove that the proper ortho- 
graphy was that which is now officially 
adopted. 

Memories crowded upon me there. He 
drove me over to Plumstead, and we lunched 
with his brother at the old rectory, which 
their father bought when the fall in the value 
of tithe-rent-charge made it too expensive a 
place for an incumbent without private 
fortune. We piously visited the grave of 
the redoubtable Archdeacon, which is graced 
by an epitaph entirely free from pomposity, 
though inscriptions in Greek and Latin imply 
a fitting respect for sacred learning. He 
was very insistent at the last,” said the 
Canon, “ that all the words on his gravestone 
should be chosen by my other grandfather, 
Mr. Crawley. They were very different men, 
but had a wonderful respect for each other.” 
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I took the liberty of asking my host, on our 
way back to Hitherdown, whether his cousin, 
Mr. Kames, had ever married. ‘“‘ No,” he 
replied; “‘ John was faithful to Miss Dale, 
and she always retained her affection for him, 
but there was no talk of marriage. It was 
touching to see them together in their old 
age; they died within a year of each other.” 
Lilian Dale in her old age! I felt a shiver 
run through me. 

In the evening, when the pleasant party in 
the drawing-room was broken up, we retired 
to the study for our last pipes. Though the 
day had been warm there was a chill mist on 
the meadows, and a bright fire kept us 
lingering before it until past midnight. Our 
conversation turned, not unnaturally, to 
cathedrals and their difficulties. The Canon’s 
discretion thawed a little under the genial 
influences of the place and time, but his 
remarks on Barchester were free from un- 
pleasant personalities, being concerned only 
with the institution. 

“I believe I am very much criticised,” he 
said, “for holding the canonry along with 
this rectory, and the arrangement is not 
easily justified.” I quoted Mr. De Courcy’s 
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opinion. «‘‘ Oh, De Courcy,” he replied with 
a gesture of dismissal ; ‘* but more important 
people than he dislike it. I have a sort of 
conservatism that makes me content to do 
what has been done in the past; but, of 
course, our standards have been screwed up, 
and some pleasant ways have to be aban- 
doned. If I had to give up either of my 
benefices, it is the rectory that I should keep. 
I think nothing would induce me to live the 
year round in the Precincts, with no official 
duties except for my three months of resi- 
dence. I daresay I could find something to do 
in the diocese, though I am a poor preacher, 
but that is not the same thing as having 
regular duties. I could not stand the life.” 
I delicately insinuated the remark made 
by Mr. Chadwick at the Club. He passed it 
off with a laugh; ‘“* That’s like Chadwick ; 
a very good fellow, but rather oppressed by 
an inherited sense of decorum. I am afraid 
we alarm him sometimes, and we try one 
another’s tempers; but we do not really 
quarrel. Life would be unbearable if we did. 
You see, two of our Canons are appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Dean, of course, 
by the Crown; the other two canonries are 
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in the Bishop’s gift. That makes a standing 
division. The three from outside, so to say, 
take little or no interest in the diocese, and 
are apt to treat the cathedral as if it were a 
private affair of theirown. It didnot matter 
so much when they were here for only three 
months in the year, but now that they live 
in the Precincts all the time it is just a little 
bit scandalous.” 

‘* How would you mend it?” I asked. 
‘*Oh! that is the whole question of cathe- 
dral reform,”’ he replied, “‘ and it’s near bed- 
time. Jam very conservative, as I tell you, 
but I have some notions of a change here 
that might be satisfactory. Two or three 
years ago, when Dibdin was talking about 
superfluous canonries, our Dean took the 
matter up, and seemed to be arguing that 
they might be dispensed with altogether. I 
had to remind him that in the new cathedrals 
they seem able to get on without a Dean.” 

“You are a discriminating conservative,” 
I remarked. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ I think we 
were both right. Neither Deans nor Canons 
are wanted, if you mean by Deans and 
Canons the sort of people that we are. What 
does a cathedral like ours stand for? For 
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divine worship celebrated every day with 
fine music ? Good; and it might be better 
than it is just now. For specially good 
preaching ? We seldom get it, except when 
it is the Dean’s turn. What else? Why, a 
stately church for special diocesan functions. 
Is there anything else? Ithink not. Well, 
for these purposes, Deans and Residentiary 
Canons are not wanted at all.” 

“Your conservatism takes my breath 
away, I protested. ‘“‘ Wait a bit,” he 
replied, “‘ and you will see how conservative 
Iam. I wouldn’t do away with Deans and 
Canons. I want more of them. I would 
have about twenty Canons; not these Hon- 
orary Canons that we have now, but genuine 
members of the Chapter. I think each of the 
Archdeacons ought to have an endowed stall, 
without any other charge, but the rest of the 
stalls should carry no endowment. I would 
have all the Canons come into residence by 
turn, for a week at a time; and I would 
revive for this purpose the old title of Heb- 
domadary. There’s conservatism for you. 
Of course, people would call him the Drome- 
dary, but that would do no harm. I would 
make a comfortable allowance for expenses 
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to the Hebdomadary; say ten pounds. 
That would mean five hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, a little more than half one of 
our present canonries. Then there should be 
six or eight Chapters every year, and Canons 
who are not on the spot should have their 
expenses. Put down two hundred for that.” 

‘‘ How are the Canons to be appointed ?” 
I asked. ‘By the Bishop,” he replied, 
‘every one.” Iasked about the Dean. “I 
am coming to that,” he said, “and it is an 
important point. He must not be what the 
Dean‘is now. The Bishop, and nobody else, 
ought to be the head of the Chapter. I 
would make him pretty well what our Vice- 
dean is, presiding in the Bishop’s absence ; he 
should be one of the Canons, and I think it 
would be well for him to be elected by the 
rest for a short term of years.” 

‘““You seem to be getting some spare 
revenue,” I observed; “‘ there is the value 
of the Deanery, and one whole canonry and 
part of another, available for experiments.” 
“‘ You are in too great a hurry,” he said; “I 
have not done yet. I want to use the 
Deanery. It is a fine building, and we must 
not let it go from the church. I mean to 
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make a sort of collegiate house of it, putting 
in a verger and his wife as caretakers. There 
will be chambers for the Hebdomadary—he 
won't want to bring his family—and others 
for Canons who come overnight for a Chapter, 
and rooms for a visiting preacher, and so on, 
perhaps with a common table.. We might 
bring in the diocesan offices. It would be a 
splendid institution. I would spend three 
or four hundred pounds on it, if necessary. 
Even then we should save well over two 
thousand a year for diocesan purposes, and 
get a far more effective Chapter.” 

I congratulated him finally on his con- 
servatism, and we went to bed to dream 
dreams. 


Of a Wasted Queen XIV 


Scotr was never more courageous—and that 
is a good deal to say—than when he reso- 
lutely sat down to write a continuation of his 
first failure. His courage was justified. The 
Monastery was, in truth, poor stuff. He 
knew it; the critics knew it, and the public 
knew it. He was piqued. He afterwards 
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confessed that he had some doubts whether 
his course as novelist was not run. But he 
was not easily beaten. ‘‘ I was conscious,” 
he wrote, “that, in my situation, not to 
advance was in some degree to recede, and 
being naturally unwilling to think that the 
principle of decay lay in myself, I was at 
least desirous to know of a certainty whether 
the degree of discountenance which I had 
incurred was owing to an ill-managed story 
or an ill-chosen subject.”” Therefore he set 
about the sequel to which that ill-managed 
story—for such it was, in truth—had pointed. 
The rebuff was good for him; it pulled him 
up from the slovenly facility into which he 
was slipping, and put him on his mettle, 
with fine results. The Abbot is, I think, the 
best constructed of his stories; the Introduc- 
tory Epistle to Captain Clutterbuck calls 
attention to some defects which are real, and 
which few authors would have left so care- 
lessly or so daringly uncorrected, but you 
pass over these lightly in the swift progress 
of the action. He bestows little of his 
occasional tediousness on the reader: the 
humours of the falconer and the pedantries 
of the leech, in which he delighted more suo 
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at once to display and to laugh at his own 
acquaintance with by-ways of knowledge, are 
not so prolonged as those of Dugald Dalgety : 
the discourses of the Reformed divines are 
free from. caricature and are kept within 
bounds; the conclusion is swift, and yet not 
huddled up in his bad manner. As for 
Catherine Seyton—I remember the Oxford 
undergraduates who disputed whether they 
would marry Elizabeth Bennett or Emma 
Woodhouse, and I come doubtfully to the 
conclusion that I would choose this enchant- 
ress even before Di Vernon. Magdalen 
Graeme is rather difficult of digestion, and 
is threatening at first, but there is not too 
much of her. The scenes at Edinburgh and 
at Lochleven are of Scott’s very best. But 
the hapless Queen herself is the soul of the 
book; her wit, her grace, her courage, her 
sorrows are of the heights. I ask for noth- 
ing finer from history or fiction than the 
parting on the shore of Solway, with its note 
of generosity and its sense of impending 
doom. 

Sir Walter’s treatment of Mary is a marvel 
of good taste and good feeling. His honesty 
would not let him acquit her of all the crimes 
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laid to her charge; his humanity would not 
let him condemn her. Nobody, I suppose, 
now holds her guilty of all; a weak senti- 
mentality alone can hold her innocent. 
Kingsley’s prejudice was merely ridiculous, 
what Froude pretended to think is of no 
importance, and few are convinced by the 
chivalrous defence of Andrew Lang. She 
remains a puzzle. For my own part I take 
leave, as against Acton, to judge her, if at 
all, by comparison with her contemporaries. 
Beside the villainous lords and the truculent 
gospellers who compassed her ruin, she shines 
a paragon of public and private virtue; 
compared with Elizabeth, I find her—a 
woman. That she was a murderess by 
intention, if not in act, is proved, as Acton 
proves the same of St. Pius V; but when a 
woman who has been robbed of her honour, 
her liberty, and her child, strikes back hard 
at her persecutors, I dare not cast a stone. 
What I can least understand is the judgment 
that counts the axe of Fotheringay a more 
honourable weapon than the futile dagger of 
Babington ; safer to use, tricked out with 
the hypocrisy of legality, this was directed 
against a defenceless woman, that against 
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one well guarded. Yet it does not séem to 
me that Elizabeth, until she murdered her, 
treated her very badly, and even for that 
successful crime the plea of self-defence can 
be freely urged. There was no generosity in 
Elizabeth, wherein she differed from Mary ; 
she kept the dangerous Queen of Scots in 
hand for years, to be used as a pawn in the 
subtle game of Scottish politics ; but she did 
so far protect one whom she hated with the 
combined malignancy of a Tudor and a 
jealous woman. 

One wonders what Mary Stewart would 
have shown herself to be in happier circum- 
stances. Suppose, for example, that the 
Protector Somerset had succeeded in his 
scheme—it was Henry’s by origin—to marry 
her to Edward VI. That may not seem a 
happier lot, but Edward would probably 
have still died young. The scheme did not 
miscarry by much. Pinkiefield was rough 
wooing, but not so rough as Bothwell’s. 
Suppose it to have succeeded. Then we 
might have read some such page as this in a 
compendious history : 

“ After the battle of Pinkie, Scotland lay 
prostrate at Somerset’s feet. Mary of Guise, 
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intent on carrying out the betrothal of the 
young Queen, now five years of age, to the 
Dauphin Francis, attempted to convey her to 
France, but the ship in which she sailed from 
Dumbarton was captured by English cruisers, 
and she was brought with all honour to 
London. With this pledge in his hands, the 
Protector could have his will; the Guises 
gave way, procured the annulment of the 
pre-contract and agreed to a treaty of mar- 
riage which safeguarded the independence 
of Scotland and secured considerable advan- 
tages for France. It was expressly stipu- 
lated that the decree of illegitimacy pro- 
nounced against Edward’s two sisters should 
stand good, and that their father’s will in 
their favour should be set aside, so that in 
case the King died without issue his widow 
would succeed to the crown as next heir in 
her own right. The fall of Somerset seemed 
to threaten the stability of this arrangement, 
for his rival and successor, the Duke of 
Northumberland, was expected to favour the 
cause of the disinherited princesses; but 
that astute intriguer found it to his advan- 
tage, in view of the feeble health of the King, 
to retain the prospect of a continued minority, 
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during which he might hope to secure him- 
self in power. On the death of Edward in 
the year 1553, Mary was accordingly pro- 
claimed Queen without opposition, being now 
eleven years of age. The partisans of the 
Lady Mary Tudor shortly afterwards made 
an abortive movement in the Eastern coun- 
ties, supported by the promises of the 
Emperor Charles V, a main object of whose 
policy at this time was to detach England 
from the French alliance, and that unhappy 
princess, whose private virtues would have 
adorned a throne, paid on the scaffold the 
price of her imperial kinsman’s ambition. 
The Lady Elizabeth, a brilliant young woman 
of loose character, was spared on this occa- 
sion, though implicated in the rising, only 
to incur the same fate two years later as the 
result of an obscure intrigue with her cousin, 
the Duke of Norfolk. The progeny of Henry 
VIII being thus extinguished, Mary was 
firmly settled on the throne. At eighteen 
years of age she gave the first proofs of her 
ability by disembarrassing herself of the all- 
powerful Minister, who was bent on marrying 
her to his younger son Lord Robert Dudley ; 
and choosing for her partner Francis Russell, 
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Earl of Bedford, she carried the crowns of 
the three kingdoms to a native English 
family which covered the meanness of its 
origin with the splendour of its achieve- 
ments.” 

Is there anything improbable, I ask, in 
this short narrative ? Concerning two things 
I am in the dark. What happened about 
Calais? The Duke of Guise would hardly 
have snatched it from his niece, and indeed 
her alliance with France would have left him 
no opportunity. And what happened about 
religion ? 


Of Carols XV 


Mytuo.ocy has a place in religion which 
cannot be denied, and the place should be 
identified. What is a myth? I shall not 
look back to dim origins; it is enough to 
say that from the time of Pindar and Hero- 
dotus the Greek word stood for a tale which 
made no pretence of being a story of ascer- 
tained fact. It might be mere fiction; the 
myths which Plato, in spite of his diatribes 
against the poets, brought into the service 
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of philosophy were apparently of that sort. 
But most of the myths clustering about the 
Greek religion, stories of gods and heroes, 
had roots deep in reality; they contain 
shreds of history, which the spade of the 
archeologist has in some cases verified. A 
myth is therefore a story told about events 
obscurely recorded in tradition. 

What place, then, has mythology in Chris- 
tianity ? The religion of the Gospel is pre- 
dominantly a religion of fact, based on events 
recorded in writing and more or less verifi- 
able by the ordinary process of historical 
study. Frederick Myers wished to make it 
stand alone in this character, but he exagger- 
ated a uniqueness which is in some respects 
genuine. The distinction of Christianity is 
that it rests on events which took place in a 
period remarkably well explored, and richly 
furnished with documents. Those events 
occurred in a comparatively obscure district, 
among persons for the most part of very 
obscure station, and therefore the direct evi- 
dence of them is inevitably scanty; but they 
were in touch with persons and doings of the 
great world, and their date can therefore 
be determined with approximate accuracy, 
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and the records can to some extent be 
tested by comparison. 

About this foundation of historic facts, 
few but important, has gathered an atmo- 
sphere of myth. It abounds in the apocry- 
phal Gospels; it was continued in miracle 
play and mystery; it is overpowering in 
the mediaeval Life of Mary Magdalene and 
in some of the Breviary lessons of the third 
nocturne; it is the substance of Christmas 
carols, old and new. Christina Rossetti was 
mythologising when she wrote: 

““Enough for Him, whom Cherubim 
Worship night and day, 
A breastful of milk, 
And a mangerful of hay; 
Enough for Him, whom Angels 
Fall down before, 


The ox and ass and camel, 
Which adore. 


Angels and Archangels 
May have gathered there, 
Cherubim and Seraphim 
Thronged the air— 
But only His Mother, 
In her maiden bliss, 
Worshipped the Beloved 
With a kiss.” 


There is a wavering, which I regret, in 


enn 
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that ‘“‘ May have gathered.” Myth should 
always be positive in statement ; it does not 
pretend to be historic in detail, and there- 
fore there is no need of hesitation. 

The religious value of myth lies in its 
appeal tothe imagination. Without this the 
most orthodox statement of theological ver- 
ities will be dry and unfruitful. Those splen- 
did myths, the Parables of the Kingdom, 
convey lessons which would reach few of us 
in more didactic form. We need imagery, 
and we use it even in the Creed; to say 
“‘ He sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty ” is to mythologise. It is 
mythological to speak of “ Ascension,” for 
we are then translating into terms of tridi- 
mensional space a reality which transcends 
them. Even the restrained Johannine phrase 
about ‘ departing out of this world unto the 
Father” has the same quality. But Chris- 
topher Wordsworth will bid us be much 
bolder, and sing: 

“See the King in royal state, 


Riding on the clouds His chariot 
To His heavenly palace gate.” 


It is truer and a happier Phaethon. 
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It is not easy, it is perhaps impossible, to 
say where fact ends and myth begins. Some 
things can be sifted out as fact, even from 
the most mythical narrative, but other facts 
may remain unverified. Who supposed, 
before the recent excavations in Crete, that 
the Labyrinth was a reality? Christian 
origins are far less obscure, but here also the 
dividing line is not easily drawn. Take the 
story of the Nativity. Shall we say that in 
the canonical Gospels there is no myth, in 
the Protevangeliwm of James no fact ? Who 
will commit himself to either negation ? The 
former is out of harmony with a Gospel 
which teaches many things by parable; the 
latter involves the enormous assumption that 
nothing passed into the memory of the Church 
but the facts recorded in two brief docu- 
ments. I see no reason for refusing to accept 
as fact the visit of Magians to Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, but the narrator tells the story 
in the manner of myth, with no anxiety 
about so much as verisimilitude in detail. 
It is but a further step when the Prote- 
vangelium brings the visitors to the grotto 
of the Nativity. We take but another step 
when we place them, like painters of the 
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Quattro-cento, at the door of the stable, meet- 
ing the shepherds as they come out. By all 
means, therefore, let us venture to call them 
kings, name them Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar, and follow them in their wander- 
ings over Europe to a resting-place at 
Cologne. 

The value of myth mingled with fact can 
be examined with more detachment else- 
where. I cannot be sufficiently thankful 
that the story of the Burnt Cakes at Athelney 
was presented to me in my childhood on the 
same level as the Peace of Wedmore. It 
made the real Alfred known to me as the 
laborious investigations of a Stubbs could 
never have done. I deplore the misfortune 
of children from whom it is withheld; the 
one thing worse is to make a vulgar jest of 
it. Children? Yes; a carol beginning 
‘“‘ We three kings of Orient are” will prob- 
ably not add anything to a theologian’s con- 
ception of the Incarnation, but it may be of 
untold advantage to a child, and perhaps it 
would be well for theologians now and then 
to become as little children. So let us with 
a good conscience sing carols at Christmas 
and Twelfth Night.. 





Of a Doubtful Criterion XVI 


Ir can hardly be denied that Christianity 
has to some extent discouraged the habit of 
keeping the skin clean. The underclothing 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury was found after 
his death to be in a state which for the 
current theology was cogent evidence of 
sanctity. It was a much more recent saint 
who, reminded that cleanliness was next to 
godliness, replied: ‘‘I have not got to the 
godliness yet.” What is known of the 
general habits of his contemporaries makes 
it surprising that so much should have been 
thought of the trifling advance in discomfort 
achieved by St. Thomas, for those habits 
were themselves partly due to the victory of 
Christian ideals. The use of the bath was 
not unknown in the twelfth century, and 
there were knightly occasions on which it 
was prescribed ; but these were rare. Chris- 
tian teachers had from early days frowned, 
not without cause, on the luxuriousness of 
the Roman therme, and those expensive 
institutions fell into a decay more rapid and 
more complete than could be accounted for 
by economic causes. 
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There seemed to be some evangelic author- 
ity for the neglect, a rebuke for excessive 
care about the washing of hands and cups 
and platters. The rebuke is there, and it is 
not a case of making one thing done care- 
fully an excuse for leaving other things 
undone. The disciples of the new Master 
did really scandalise the Pharisees, and prob- 
ably not the Pharisees alone, by taking their 
meals with hands unwashed, and those who 
expressed their disgust were rebuked. There 
is no escape from it. A clean and salutary 
custom was set at naught. Why ? 

The answer is clear. It was on purely 
religious grounds. The custom had the sanc- 
tion of religion, its breach was condemned 
as an act of irreligion, and that condemna- 
tion was in its turn condemned as irreligious ; 
the liberty of the Gospel, the new departure 
in religion, was symbolised by the handling 
of food with soiled fingers. It can hardly 
be doubted that such teaching would tend 
to lower the standard of cleanliness among 
the followers of the Gospel; those who 
walked in the Way were not to be careful 
of their feet. 

The reason is not far to seek. The origin 
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of the Mosaic laws of cleanness has been dis- 
puted by scholars. They may be drawn 
from teaching, divine or human, of directly 
sanitary purpose; or, on the other hand, 
they may have been from the first purely 
symbolical. What is quite clear is that in 
historic times there was a complete develop- 
ment of symbolism, and then followed the 
ordinary degeneration. Means and end were 
confused : the symbol became the reality, 
and certain scrupulous observances were 
made the essence of religion. Simon Peter, 
rough fisherman though he were, had learnt 
to lay stress on the boast that nothing com- 
mon or unclean had ever entered his mouth. 
He was told not to call common or unclean 
what God had cleansed. The fundamental 
teaching of the Gospel was that other things 
were more important than nice distinction 
of meats, than cleanness of hands and cups 
and platters. That teaching could not be 
enforced, as things were, without some osten- 
tatious disregard of the less important things. 
A certain contempt for outward cleanliness 
became in its turn symbolic. 

Symbolism was at cross-purposes. There 
is a perversity in the sanctification of dirt 
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under cover of a religion which had for its 
initiatory ceremony—to call it nothing more 
—the washing of the whole body in pure 
water. The Mithraic Taurobolia was a nasty 
process; the symbol of Baptism is nothing 
if not nice. It was perhaps necessary to 
insist that Baptism was not the putting away 
the filth of the flesh; that outward and 
visible washing did but indicate an inward 
and spiritual purity. Yet why should a 
dirty skin conversely argue a clean soul? 
Moreover, the use of lustral water, if not 
continued from the first by Christians, was 
soon revived. Even its more superstitious 
uses looked the same way ; those who relied 
on holy water for driving away the foul fiend 
should not have made abstinence from ablu- 
tion with unblessed water the token of a 
pure heart. 

_ There is a further perversity. Heretics 
who insist on the total depravity of human 
nature, and still more those who exaggerate 
the persistence of the infection of original 
sin even in the regenerate, might be expected 
to symbolise their doctrine by the adoption 
of sordid surroundings. Those who denounce 
a doctrine of salvation by works, and suspect 
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the externality of sacraments, might illus- 
trate their protest in their dress. Calvinists 
might drape themselves in filthy rags to 
remind themselves and others of the poor 
worth of their own righteousness. But that 
is not done. The honour of the unwashed 
is usually rejected by these sectaries, and is 
reserved for the orthodox who believe in a 
real cleansing of human nature. Protestant 
countries boast a superior cleanliness. The 
superiority is for the most part fictitious. 
Hollanders are not more cleanly in their per- 
sons than Andalusians; old Edinburgh is as 
dirty a town as any in Portugal. But the 
boast is sufficient to illustrate my theme. 
Calvinists glorify the cleanliness to which 
they lay claim; on the other hand, “il ne 
se baignait jamais ”’ is a laudation frequent 
in hagiography of unquestionable orthodoxy, 
and there was some foundation for the pro- 
fane remark of a Conventionnel that Voltaire 
would be a more savoury companion in hell 
than the blessed Benoit Joseph Labre in 
Paradise. 

In spite of the heroic Damien, whose per- 
sonal habits may have been rather Belgian 
than Catholic, I believe that dirt is now going 
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out of fashion for saints, and the change may 
be welcomed. But as soon as this reform 
is achieved, we may find it necessary to go 
back a little on our traces. We are threat- 
ened with a new superstition. Before long 
we shall have to be reminded that the abund- 
ance of a man’s life consists not in electric 
lighting, nor the cleanliness of his life in 
frequent changes of underlinen, that length 
of life is not to be measured by the tables 
of mortality, nor fullness of life by the 
triumphs of Swedish drill. We shall have 
to learn afresh that if a man would save his 
life he must lose it. We shall have to 
denounce woes on eugenic Pharisees. 


A Twelfth Night Story XVII 


Tur Editor, Manager, and Chief Reporter of 
the Barset Independent was sitting at slip- 
pered ease by the fire in his parlour, which 
was also, to tell the truth, his workshop; a 
writing-table to his left was littered with 
evidence of his calling. He had just finished 
a description of the Bethlehem Tableaux at 
St. Ewold’s, and sent it to the printing-office 
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at the back of the house, whence on the 
morrow it would be distributed to the villages 
of the county. 

“IT wish we had something of that sort,” 
he said musingly, “in connection with our 
church.”? The Editor, it should be said, is a 
deacon of the Congregationalist church at 
Barchester. 

‘“‘ If you want to drive away all educated 
people,” said his Brother, “it is the way to 
do it. But they are mostly driven away 
already.” 

The Editor mildly, but obstinately, asked 
why it should have that effect. 

** Because they will not have legends and 
fables crammed down their throats,” 
answered the Brother. ‘ Look at that story 
of the Wise Men coming with their caravan 
to Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Think of the 
sensation. And then that horrible massacre 
of the children afterwards. Can any reason- 
able being believe that such things happened, 
and no notice was taken of them until the 
Gospel which they call Matthew’s was written 
eighty or ninety years afterwards. Tell 
educated people they have to believe that, 
and they will turn their backs on you.” 
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“*T forgot,” said the Editor, still more 
apologetically ; ‘‘ that was why you gave up 
the ministry, wasn’t it?” 

“‘T didn’t give it up,” he retorted; “I 
was told to go, because I tried to preach the 
truth.” 

The Editor turned himself to the writing- 
table and drew a sheaf of manuscript from a 
pigeon-hole. ‘‘ May I read you something,” 
he asked, ‘‘ which the parson at Plumstead 
sent me for the paper? He wanted it to 
go in to-morrow.” 

Assent was given with a note of patience, 
and he read. 

** x * x 2 

When the Wise Men came to Bethlehem 
they made no stir. They did not repeat the 
question which had brought them at Jeru- 
salem into the alarming presence of Herod. 
They made no inquiries at all, except for a 
lodging, and as they were plain, way-worn 
men, apparently pilgrims, nobody observed 
them. 

Their business was to find the Child. 
Being very simple-minded, and firmly believ- 
ing in their own astrology, they resolved to 
be guided by the star about which they had 
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cast the horoscope of the supposed King of 
the Jews. It was now, again, above the 
horizon. Waiting till nightfall, they took its 
bearings with great care from a site which 
was identified by tradition, as they had learnt 
in Jerusalem, with the birthplace of David. 
Between them and the star there was only 
one house in sight, a humble enough dwelling, 
which they proceeded to investigate. The 
street was deserted, but near the door they 
stumbled on a tall lad, not in the best of 
tempers, from whom they learnt that the 
house was occupied by his father, Joseph 
Bar-Jacob, with a wife and a young child. 
Some careless remarks about the birthplace 
of David, which they were visiting as pil- 
grims, drew from the lad a proud assertion 
that his father belonged to the family of 
David; but having said this, he seemed 
alarmed, and tried to pass it off as a jest. 
The pilgrims bade him good-night and retired 
to their lodging. 

Joseph had now been settled at Bethlehem 
nearly two years, plying his trade with 
moderate success, and he had sent for James 
from Nazareth to help him. The reported 
events of the night of the Child’s birth had 
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been a nine days’ wonder, believed by few, 
and speedily forgotten. Joseph never spoke 
of them; Mary was content to brood over 
them in her heart; James had not so much | 
as heard of them. He was a good son, but 
inclined to be sulky with his father’s young 
wife, and jealous of the little one. 

Early on the morrow of their arrival the . 
Wise Men went to the house and asked for 
an interview with Joseph. Speaking the 
Palestinian Aramaic with some difficulty, 
they briefly told him their story, and inquired 
about the time of his child’s birth. Joseph 
led them, after some reluctance, to an inner 
room, where they did reverence to the Child 
as King, burning incense and presenting 
some modest gifts. Mary said nothing, and 
hardly regarded them, bending over the little 
one nestling to her breast in fear of the 
strangers. After leaving the chamber they 
took Joseph into their confidence about 
Herod’s proposal to follow them, at which 
he was much perturbed. Seeing this, they 
told him of a dream which had come to one 
of them in the night, portending some dis- 
aster as a consequence of their visit. He 
begged them not to betray him to the king, 
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of which they gave him assurance, saying 
that they intended to avoid Jerusalem on 
their way home, but had reason to think 
they might be watched. In that case, he 
told them, it would be unsafe to return 
through Herod’s dominions, for the royal 
officers were very vigilant; he urged them 
to continue their journey southward as far 
as Hebron, and thence by unfrequented ways 
across the desert to Egypt, where they would 
be able to take ship to the port of Antioch, 
and so could reach the Euphrates by the 
northern route. They took his advice, and 
within an hour were on the road to Hebron. 

Six days passed during which Joseph went 
about his work full of anxiety, as James 
could not fail to see, wondering at the cause. 
On the seventh morning he rose before day- 
break, and bade Mary make instant prepara- 
tions for a long journey. As soon as the 
gates were open, they also started for Hebron, 
bidding James return to Nazareth. 

Before noon the same day a company of 
Herod’s soldiers, Arabs for the most part, 
under the command of a young Idumean 
officer, entered the town from the east, 
having crossed the Salt Sea, as they said, 
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from the Castle of Machaerus. The officer in 
command went through all the houses to 
arrange billets for his men, noting particu- 
larly those in which there were children. 
While this was being done, a drunken soldier 
wantonly tossed a baby on his spear. The 
mother rushed at him with fierce impreca- 
tions, and he thrust her back violently with 
the spear-butt ; her husband, running into 
the house, felled the man with a stool. 
There was a great uproar, but the Idumean 
mustered his men in the main street. James, 
wishing to avoid notice, but full of curiosity, 
slipped into a hiding-place from which he 
could see what was done. The man who had 
struck the soldier was brought before the 
officer, who ordered him to be crucified at 
once. It was done, while the townsfolk 
stood round in sullen anger and fear. Mean- 
while, guards were posted at the gates. Then 
the Idumean thundered to his men :—‘* We 
must read this trash a lesson; disperse 
by fours, kill a good dozen of their brats, 
and bring me the bodies.’ It was done ; 
the very mothers, stupefied, offering no 
resistance. 

The Idumean then addressed the people 
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in a pleasant vein; they would probably not 
care much for his company, nor for his part 
did he care to spend a night in their God- 
forsaken town; for the future they would 
remember to make themselves more agree- 
able to the soldiery. Having said this, he 
marched his men out of the town by the 
north gate, and so to Jerusalem. Arriving 
there at nightfall, he made a report to the 
king. “I found nine boys under two years 
of age in the town,” he said; ‘ the men had 
exact instructions, we soon picked a quarrel 
with the people, and the business was done 
as a punishment. We killed two or three 
girls as well, so as not to seem too particular. 
Oh, and I had one man crucified for striking 
a soldier.” The king was satisfied. 

As soon as the soldiers were gone, James 
stole from his hiding-place, and got away 
unobserved. He made his way to Joppa, 
thence by the coast-road to Ceesarea, and so 
up to Nazareth. Being a prudent lad, he 
told his uncle nothing of what had happened, 
except that his father was leaving Bethlehem 
and had sent him home. Neither did any- 
body else talk about the murders. Such 
things were common enough in those bad 
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days at the end of Herod’s reign, and men 
thought it wise to endure them in silence. 
The incident was forgotten. 


* * * * * 


‘“‘ What do you think of it?” asked the 
Editor. 

“It makes the story rather less improb- 
able,”’ replied the Brother; “are you going 
to print it?” 

“No,” he said; ‘‘it would shock our 
public too much. He said I might put his 
name to it if I liked. I expect that would 
have about finished him.” 


“They could not tell him to go,” replied 
the Brother bitterly. 
Of Story and History XVIII 


Is there any wild story, handed down by 
tradition, which does not contain some 
nucleus of fact? Idoubtit. Sheer fiction, if 
it exists at all, is the product of highly sophis- 
ticated minds, deliberately fashioning some- 
thing out of the common material of human 
experience. Even there, the material is a 
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confused array of facts. There is no work of 
fiction which does not tell us much about the 
circumstances of the author; the most fan- 
tastic Utopia will reflect them, and will 
probably be of more value for its truth than 
for its fantasy. But the stories that I have 
in mind are not related to fact only in this 
way. They are derived from some positive 
information, which narrators intended to 
hand down correctly, but a misunderstanding 
of words or phrases, and increasing unfamili- 
arity with the circumstances of the event, 
have reduced the whole even to nonsense ; 
yet the original fact may sometimes be 
disentangled. Here is an example. 

On a hill beside the ancient city of Tré- 
guier, near the northern coast of Bretagne, 
is the Tour St. Michel, all that is left of a 
chapel dedicated to the archangel. Of this 
tower I have been told the following authentic 
legend: St. Tugdual, Bishop of Tréguier, 
went on pilgrimage to Rome, where he was 
elected Pope, but it came into his mind one 
day that he would like to visit his dear Tré- 
gorrois people. So he prayed for means of 
transport, and the Archangel Michael brought 
him a white horse, on which he rode through 
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the air to the high ground above the little 
city. There he dismounted, and the white 
horse led by St. Michael promptly disappeared 
into the sky. So Tugdual knew that he was 
to spend the rest of his days there, and he 
was received with joy by his people, and died 
among them in the odour of sanctity. In 
memory of the miracle, he built a chapel on 
the top of the hill, under the invocation of 
St. Michael, and the tower thereof remains 
to this day, attesting the truth of the 
story. 

And who was St. Tugdual? He was the 
leader of one of those migrations of Christian 
Britons, flying before the invasion of heathen 
Saxons, which occupied the sea-coast of 
Armorica, no less heathen, overthrew the 
Druids, and gave its new name to the Duchy 
of Bretagne. He founded the city of Tré- 
guier, where he ruled as bishop with the 
cheerful disregard of superior authority 
proper to hisday. So far his history presents 
no difficulties. Neither does the detail of a 
pilgrimage to Rome. But at his election to 
the Chair of St. Peter the Muse of History 
becomes pensive. Where shall he be found 
in the authentic list of the Popes? Can he 
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have been an Antipope ? Is the celestial ride 
on the white horse a mystical account of 
flight from an untenable position ? 

Breton piety recoils from the dishonouring 
suggestion, and a place has been sought for 
him in the list of authentic pontiffs. Some of 
them, to be sure, are of doubtful origin ; and 
among these Leo V has been seized for identi- 
fication with St. Tugdual. He belongs to 
those unhappy days after Formosus when 
Popes were elected and deposed—or more 
expeditiously removed—by warring factions 
in the city of Rome; he is described in the 
Liber Pontificalis as “* presbyter forensis,” 
and Tugdual was certainly a foreigner; he 
occupied the Chair for no more than forty 
days, when he was deposed and cast into 
prison by Christopher, who usurped the 
Apostolic throne and two or three months 
afterwards was in his turn overthrown by 
Sergius III. The latter is said by some 
authors to have murdered Leo in prison by 
way of securing his own position, while 
others say with equal probability that the 
unhappy captive died of a broken heart. 
This conflicting evidence leaves room for a 
conjecture that he escaped from confine- 
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ment; and if he was incarcerated in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, it is easy to understand 
that St. Michael would be the companion of 
his flight. There seems to be something in it. 
Duchesne, as becomes a good Breton, men- 
tions the identification in his edition of the 
Liber Pontificalis, but without favouring it. 
Indeed there is one apparently insuperable 
difficulty, for Leo V occupied the Apostolic 
throne some three hundred years after the 
time of St. Tugdual. 

The Popes of the Breton saint’s period are 
all men of well-attested origin and antece- 
dents. How, then, did the legend come to 
make him a Roman Pontiff? Here I find 
the one little touch of authentic history which 
I am seeking. Tugdual, a rather shadowy 
personage, was more or less contemporary 
with the severely historical Gildas the Wise, 
who also took part in the great migration 
from Britain, and is reputed to have settled 
on an island near the mouth of the Tréguier 
river. But Gildas, whose not inconsider- 
able writings are extant, speaks of the British 
bishops of his time as occupying the Cathedra 
Petri. It is true that he says they made it 
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that is only his vigorous way of declaring 
their personal unworthiness of the apostolic 
succession. In discussing the language of 
St. Cyprian I have shown cause for thinking 
that this use of the term was for some time 
fairly widespread, so that any bishop’s see 
might be spoken of as sedes apostolica, or 
the Chair of Peter. Let us suppose that in 
some document known at Tréguier the epis- 
copate of Tugdual was described in one of 
these terms. By the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury it would suggest nothing to a reader 
except that he had sat in the Apostolic See 
of Rome. The legend is explained. 

I feel kindly disposed towards this solu- 
tion. The story supplies a conjectural and 
precarious corroboration of what is already 
known about an obscure use of ecclesiastical 
language. I believe that a genuine myth or 
a genuine folk-tale, if a clue can be touched, 
will almost always be found to contain some- 
thing of the kind. The Minotaur has been 
rehabilitated ; we may find traces of the 
Gorgon. After all, a story is only history 
with its head damaged. 





Of a Strange Encounter ALIX 


On a bright morning of the little summer of 
St. Luke I was walking by Caldecote Wood 
with Puck, my pugnacious terrier, whose in- 
terest in certain holes among the roots of the 
quickset hedge made it difficult for me to 
keep him in my company. As I came to the 
first stile, a stranger issued from the coppice, 
and without invitation proceeded to walk on 
my right; at sight of him Puck slunk ner- 
vously to the farther side of me, his coat 
bristling along the spine. I remembered 
afterwards, though I did not observe it at the 
time, that my new companion’s clothes were 
of an old-fashioned cut, but even so I could 
not in the least recall his features. After the 
briefest greeting, he asked me with much 
familiarity what I was meditating. It would 
have been natural to resent this inquisitive- 
ness, but for some reason I answered without 
hesitation that I had been reading once more 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s story of Raymond, and 
was now pondering the condition of the dead, 
as purporting to be revealed in that book. 
‘¢ T have not read it,” he said, with a faint 
smile, ‘“‘ but I understand that some of the 
147 
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information is very precise.”’ I demurred to 
this description, saying that I found the pre- 
sentment of it rather vague and confused. 
‘That is not surprising,’ he replied, “‘ for 
information about unfamiliar things, how- 
ever precise, can seldom be assimilated, and 
any attempt to reproduce it will almost cer- 
tainly be marred by defective understanding. 
And, indeed, I should expect any informa- 
tion given by the dead about themselves, 
even if precise in detail, to convey a general 
impression far from accurate. Has it ever 
occurred to you to think how strange and 
bewildering must be the conditions under 
which a disembodied human spirit exists ? ” 
I told him that I had given much thought to 
it, without satisfaction, and begged the favour 
of his own observations on the subject. 
‘You should consider,” he said, “ that a 
living man is dependent at every moment on 
the working of the functions of the body. 
Even the most abstract thought and. the 
most spiritual emotions involve a subtle use 
of nerves and brain. I am aware that some 
psychologists are of opinion that certain 
mental states are independent of these fac- 
tors, but such states are admittedly abnor- 
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mal, and perhaps rare. I myself never had 
any experience of the kind in the body, but 
my observations lead me to suppose that 
such mental states closely resemble death, 
and are indeed a sort of suspended animation. 
I am much interested in the subject at pre- 
sent, but I have now no means of verifying 
my conjecture.” I asked him why it was 
impossible. He put aside the doubt, saying, 
‘“‘ I am afraid you would not understand my 
explanation. But to resume: I understand 
that the dead lose consciousness for a time ; 
they presently become aware of the strange 
circumstances in which they find themselves, 
but are for a long period bewildered, and 
grope their way, if such a corporeal figure may 
be allowed, to a complete realisation of their 
state. Great depression ensues, for the func- 
tions of the body are sadly missed.” I half- 
unconsciously quoted from the Psalter: 
““They lie in the hell like sheep; death 
gnaweth upon them.” 

‘¢ T think I must have heard that before,” 
he remarked ; “‘is it a quotation?” I gave 
him the reference. ‘‘ Ah, yes,”’ he said, “I 
must have heard it in church. It is mytho- 
logically expressed, but it is a good represen- 
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tation, and says much for the insight of the 
writer.” Something impelled me to ask him 
whether he thought, with Tennyson, that 
death “‘ holds the keys of all the creeds.” 
He smiled wearily, and replied that he had 
thought so once; “ but now,” he added, peed 
have got over the disappointment.” As he 
said this, I had a curious sensation as of elec- 
tric massage at the nape of the neck. “* No,” 
he continued musingly, “‘ there does not seem 
to be much light thrown on the vexed ques- 
tions of the human spirit. Some of us seem 
to indulge hopes, and are happy in them ; 
some are tormented by the disappointment of 
hopes once indulged; the majority settle 
down more or less content with things as they 
are.’ The hopes of which he spoke, I sug- 
gested, were probably based on the promise 
of resurrection. ‘‘ I think it is so,” he re- 
plied, ** but the reality of death is so different 
from all that is conjecturally. described in 
hymns and sermons, and other flights of 
fancy, that I cannot understand anyone 
retaining hopes that are built on a similar 
foundation. It is done, however; and the 
occasional disappearance of people from 
among the dead, a satisfactory explanation 
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of which I have not yet been able to obtain, 
is attributed to the supposed fact that they 
have-—as ,the phrase runs—attained to the 
resurrection. But such speculations seem 
to me futile. It certainly is not pleasant to 
be dead, but one gets accustomed to it. 
There are also alleviations. I do not myself 
include among these the possibility of talking 
to one’s friends through a medium, for the 
medium is usually a very stupid person, some- 
times fraudulent, and never able to convey 
a message in a satisfactory manner. Much 
greater relief is found in the possibility, which 
sometimes occurs, of revisiting the familiar 
scenes of life, especially when this can be 
effected by the temporary assumption of a 
material form. One does long for dimen- 
sional existence in space, whether of three 
dimensions or of more, and for the recovery 
of the sense of measured time; though, to 
‘be sure, it would not do to have this in ordi- 
nary circumstances, for then the monotony 
would be unendurable. But an occasional 
return to time and space is refreshing. You 
must not suppose that such visits are accom- 
panied by the vulgar pantomimic effects of 
invented ghost stories. The revenant assumes 
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a normal appearance, walking and talking 
like any living man.” 

Again I had that curious sensation of mas- 
sage. “You seem to know a good deal 
about it,” I remarked. ‘‘ More, perhaps, 
than you think,” he replied abruptly. At 
this moment we came to the second stile, and 
my companion turned on his heel without 
another word, climbed over it, and was lost 
to sight among the trees. I walked as one 
dazed to the corner of the wood, where a larch 
stood as if fashioned in dull gold. Then I 
started, with the strange feeling that one has 
at waking from sleep, when the figures of a 
dream are visually blended with the familiar 
objects of the bed-chamber. Puck was jump- 
ing about me, clamorous for attention. 


An Ill-ireated Maxim XX 


SPENDING a long day as sheriff’s chaplain on 
the bench of a court of justice, I learnt how 
entirely English criminal law supports the 
maxim that the end justifies the means. Our 
Judge of Assize was noted for severity, and 
for helping a badly-equipped prosecution to 
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a conviction, but on this occasion he gave a 
different exhibition of his powers. There 
was 2 complete gaol-delivery ; not a single 
prisoner was found guilty. This was pre- 
meditated. As we drove with him from the 
railway-station to his lodgings, he was turn- 
ing over the Calendar with comments. He 
had, I suppose, read the depositions. “I 
shall get that man off,” he said aloud. “A 
paltry case,’ was another praeiudicium. “I 
shall get that girl off ’’—this rather fiercely, 
with a stern look at me, the chaplain. And 
so on. 

He was as good as his word. It is true 
that two of the accused who were emphati- 
cally marked for acquittal pleaded guilty, 
but that was not allowed to affect the issue. 
I forget what was done in one case ; the other 
was that of the girl to whom the clerical order 
was apparently supposed to be hostile. She 
was a pathetic little creature, accused of in- 
fanticide, and she had no defender. “ Guilty, 
sir,” she said with downcast eyes, when called 
upon to plead. The Judge sat back and 
passed his hand over his mouth, then leaned 
forward and asked her, ‘‘ Are you quite sure 
you know what you are saying?” She 
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looked askance, and answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
There was a tense pause, and he said 
abruptly, “‘I suppose you mean that you 
killed the baby?” More downcast than 
ever, she replied, “‘ Yes.” Then he became 
very impressive. “ Yes,” he said, with great 
deliberation, “ but that is not what you are 
charged with. What you are charged with 
is’’—his finger followed the indictment— 
** feloniously and of malice aforethought kill- 
ing and slaying a man child.” I hope my 
memory has kept the formula. Then he shot 
the question, “‘ Is that what youdid?” The 
girl looked bewildered. ‘“‘ Enter a plea of 
* Not guilty,’ Mr. Platt,” said the Judge com- 
placently. “So,” I thought, “ killing is no 
murder.” 

The facts were easily proved; the Judge 
asked no question of any witness. Then he 
addressed the jury. He depicted, with a 
voice trembling on the verge of tears, the 
dismay of the poor child, the dread of dis- 
covery, the absence of anyone to whom she 
could turn for succour in her hour of need— 
none of which things, by the way, were proved 
in evidence—and left it to them to judge 
whether she was capable of forming that 
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definite purpose without which killing is not 
murder. She was acquitted. 

Followed the paltry case, which was one of 
larceny. By consent of Bench and Bar it was 
treated humorously, and produced a judicial 
pun of unusual excellence. The accused de- 
fended himself with vigour and with some 
skill. He cross-examined witnesses to their 
discredit, being well acquainted with their 
habits. But he tried to prove too much ; he 
would have made out that somebody else 
removed the missing articles for the purpose 
of getting him into trouble. The facts were 
clear, and this defence only raised a prejudice 
against him. I wondered how he was to be 
got off. It was done quite easily. The Judge 
explained to the jury what animus furandt 
means, and its importance in such a case ; 
the prosecution had not even attempted to 
prove that the accused had the intention of 
stealing the articles; the evidence showed 
only that he had removed them from the 
place where they were usually kept ; the case 
was not made out. The prosecuting counsel 
seemed to be more amused than ever. 

How truly Augustinian! I thought. For 
one of St. Augustine’s great contributions to 
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theology is the doctrine that sin resides only 
in the will; no action is intrinsically evil ; 
the evil of an act lies in the purpose by which 
it is directed. That is to say, the end con- 
demns the means. There is an obvious illus- 
tration. A dentist, having satisfied himself 
that no milder measure will suffice, draws a 
tooth for the purpose of saving a patient from 
pain or worse ; it is a beneficent act. King 
John had a Jew’s teeth drawn for the purpose 
of making him discover his secret wealth ; it 
was an abominable act. The action is the 
same in both cases ; it is done as means to an 
end, and the end justifies or condemns the 
means. I will pick my words carefully ; the 
action is the same in both cases, but the 
human act is not, for the motive enters into 
the act, and upon this the moral quality of 
the act depends. The legal quality also, as 
we have seen. Lawyer and moralist and 
theologian agree; intention is required to 
make an action criminal or immoral or sinful. 
A person bereft of reason cannot commit 
either crime or sin. A little child may kill 
his baby brother of set purpose, but not being 
of the age of reason, he is incapable of the 
felonious intent which makes the act murder. 
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I do not praise our Judge’s application of the 
principle; but the principle was presum- 
ably good law, and it was not bad morality. 

Then why do men denounce the maxim 
that the end justifies the means? Because 
they consider it in relation to certain cases ; 
chiefly, perhaps, the case of political assassina- 
tion professedly done in the cause of religion. 
Acton raged against the application of it to 
those who at Rome or in Spain plotted the 
murder of Queen Elizabeth. It is generally 
acknowledged that he was right. But he 
need not have talked of a “‘ canonised mur- 
derer.”” Creighton would not do so, for he 
insisted on judging men according to the 
standard of their time, and Acton was there- 
fore wroth with him. He, too, I think, was 
right. You may judge an act by an eternal 
and unchangeable principle, or by the best 
approximation to it that you can achieve ; but 
when you have to judge the doer of the act, 
there are many circumstances to be weighed. 

And why is the maxim misapplied in this 
case? Let it be granted that the end in 
view, the restoration of the Papal authority 
in England, was good; why, then, would it 
not justify the means adopted ? I answer 
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that the end was too remote from the means. 
Acton would say that it was morally remote ; 
there is no proper connection between acts of 
violence and religion. I agree; but I add 
that it was causally remote. The intended 
action would almost certainly produce the 
intended result ; but this intended result was 
not the immediate motive of the action. The 
immediate end in view was the death of 
Elizabeth at the hands of persons who had 
no legal or moral power of life and death over 
her; and that made the intended act a 
murder. Pius V could not adjudge her to die, 
for the Church has never claimed this power of 
life and death ; it has left that to the secular 
arm. Neither did the plotters whom he en- 
couraged, or on whom he benevolently turned 
a blind eye, represent any lawful secular arm 
to which he could hand over her case. They 
were intending murder. They hoped and 
expected that some good would come of their 
crime, but that isnoexcuse. Neither lawyer 
nor moralist would allow an enthusiastic 
Malthusian to justify the slaying of an expect- 
ant mother on the ground that it is important 
to keep down the growth of a redundant 
population. 
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Many a crime, many a sin, produces results 
which are good. If it were not so, what a 
welter of iniquity would human history be! 
But they are none the less crimes and sins. 
There are three that stand out. The treason 
of Judas, the cowardly injustice of Pilate, 
the envy of Caiaphas, worked together for 
the salvation of the world. They were none 
the less what they were. St. John would 
have it that Caiaphas dimly foresaw the re- 
sult, misreading what he saw, and so far 
brought it into his intention. But this was 
no excuse. His malignity was not the less 
malign, and his calculation was but an added 
fault. 


Concerning a Bad Man XXI 


Cuar.Es II of England is a man who extorts 
from me an altogether unwilling admiration. 
I have no desire to whitewash him; I am 
content to regard him as a thoroughly bad 
man; I would gladly pour out on him the 
vitriolic contempt which flowed from Macau- 
lay’s pen. But Macaulay’s protestations are 
unconvincing; they beget a suspicion that 
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Charles would have come off better at the 
historian’s hands, if he had not triumphantly 
crushed the Whigs during the last years of his 
reign. A thoroughly bad man, even if a 
Whig, called down upon himself the rebukes 
of the austere censor, who sorrowfully ad- 
mitted that Whigs were not impeccable ; to 
be a thoroughly bad man, fruitlessly opposed 
to the Whigs, was to open the floodgates of 
wrath—it was, in short, to be a Jeffreys ; but 
to be a thoroughly bad man, successful 
against Whigs—this spectacle of concrete 
wickedness triumphant over abstract virtue 
called for other treatment; the contempt 
of posterity alone could restore the balance. 
Charles himself would have enjoyed the situa- 
tion immensely. 

Macaulay’s contempt does not, therefore, 
seem to be whole-hearted. Carlyle’s con- 
tempt was doubtless more sincere, com- 
pounded in equal parts of ignorance and of 
Covenanting bile. And here I note a curious 
divergence of historical judgment. It was 
Cromwell who hammered the Covenant to 
pieces ; Charles Stewart and his ministers did 
but titurate the fragments; yet the latter 
process seems to have left the bitterer memo- 
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ries. IfCharles took the Covenant with lying 
lips to win support in his extreme need, 
Cromwell was a party to the kindred Solemn 
League and Covenant which bought the aid 
of Scotland against the King; the helpless 
boy’s thin veil of treachery is denounced by 
unwearied moralists, and the deep dissimula- 
tion of the strong man passes unrebuked. 
Why isthis ? There is something, I suppose, 
in the personality of the agents. You may 
remember with pride that your forbears went 
down in fight before Cromwell ; it is humiliat- 
ing to think of them being dragooned by 
Lauderdale. 

But Charles himself is my theme, and 
the admiration which he extorts from me 
reluctant. When I seek the cause of it, lam 
driven back upon that final success which 
moved the spleen of Macaulay. Not being 
a Whig—not even wishing, like Thackeray, 
that I were one—I can view it with a calm 
judgment. Success, all said and done, is 
admirable. Successful wickedness, which 
makes one shudder and ask uneasily whether, 
after all, there is just now a God that ruleth 
the earth, compels a tribute; the green and 


flourishing bay-tree is not to be denied the 
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praise of its beauty. Only a sour virtue will 
deny the magnificence of splendid vice; a 
more generous goodness will grieve magnani- 
mously over the perversion of a strong and 
noble nature. Charles Stewart was not very 
noble, and his vices were sordid; yet there 
were elements of splendour in him, and his 
victory was magnificent. 

Look at his beginning ; look at his chances. 
I am not taking the easy part of making 
allowances for him on account of his train- 
ing; such indulgent judgments are for those 
whom one cannot admire. I am not excus- 
ing his many faults, but extolling his few 
virtues. He was a boy of sixteen, the jetti- 
son of a lost cause; he set himself with 
dogged perseverance to build up what was 
ruined. I do not think that even a Whig 
historian has ever denied him courage, the 
courage of the desperate charge at Worces- 
ter and the courage of the desperate flight 
that followed, the courage that kept him 
light-hearted in hopeless exile, the courage 
that scorned assassins and defied conventions ; 
he was courageous in vice—and courage is 
a fine thing. Why does one tolerate the 
memory of JuliusI1? Chiefly because he was 
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no coward; he left that to the Borgia whom he 
hated. And Charles Stewart was no coward. 
His delight in the sea tells a tale; there is 
rare stuff in a man who prefers the wheel to 
any other place in a storm-beaten ship. 

But courage alone would not have carried 
Charles through his difficult course, any more 
than hardihood will qualify a fool for steers- 
man. No enemy denies him shrewdness, 
and a keen perception of character. Without 
these qualities he could have done nothing ; 
the amazing thing is that he possessed them 
before he was come to manhood. It is idle 
work to rob him of credit by enlarging on the 
skill and experience of Hyde, which guided 
him through his worst days; the boy him- 
self was responsible for the trust reposed 
in Hyde and the rejection of his mother’s 
ruinous counsels. But something more than 
a shrewd judgment of men is required to 
awaken my admiration, nor was Charles well 
served after the fall of Clarendon; in the 
final struggle he played his own hand. Iam 
looking for a moral element of strength. 

I can find that even in Charles Stewart. I 
find an unbroken strength of purpose. In 
his boyhood he girded himself for the task of 
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rebuilding the monarchy and of establishing 
his house; in the pursuit of that task he 
never wavered. Singleness of purpose was 
his strength; his aim was not confused by 
any tincture of patriotism, or by the passion 
for good government which was alike the un- 
doing of his virtuous father and the making of 
his vicious Bourbon grandfather ; it was not 
raised to grandeur by the lust of glory and 
power which made his cousin Lewis a magni- 
ficent curse to the world. It was a closely 
defined aim, but a difficult aim; and he 
succeeded. 

The greatness of his success is obscured. by 
two accidents; by the folly of his better 
brother, who in three years threw away the 
gains of thirty years’ patience; and by the 
glitter of that easy Restoration which makes 
it seem as if the work were done for him by 
others. There could not be a more super- 
ficial reading of history than that which re- 
presents Charles as destroying by public and 
private profligacy the loyalty which called 
him to the throne. He was fetched from 
exile because men needed him, and thought 
they could make him their tool. None knew 
better than himself the limits of the power 
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which he received; he constantly pleaded 
them in his own defence; he could not do 
this, he dared not do that; he let men play 
their game, and play themselves out ; and he 
kept himself in reserve. 

Neither could there be a shallower judg- 
ment than that which places Charles among 
idle men of pleasure. Burnet started the 
_ legend in that Character of the King which is 
so strange a mixture of insight and obtuse- 
ness. ‘* He loves his ease so much,” wrote 
the pattern Whig, “‘ that the great secret of 
all his ministers is to find out his temper 
exactly, and to be easy with him.” The 
assertion has been constantly repeated ; less 
familiar is the sentence which immediately 
precedes: “‘ He never enters upon business 
with any himself, but if his ministers can once 
draw him into business, they may hold him 
at it as long as they will.” But Burnet, who 
was himself the simplest and most transpa- 
rent piece of vanity, was bewildered by this 
prismatic being ; he saw the many facets, but 
not the unity ; and so we find him saying 
again: ‘“‘ He has strange command of him- 
self, he can pass from business to pleasure 
and from pleasure to business in so easy a 
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manner that all things seem alike to him.” 
Then, as with a sudden consciousness of his 
own limitations, the portrayer adds: ‘‘ He 
has the greatest art of concealing himself of 
any man alive.” That Charles indulged him- 
self in every kind of vicious pleasure is not to 
be doubted; that he abandoned himself to 
it, is not true. He had “‘ strange command 
of himself’? ; with a perfectly cool head and 
a perfectly cold heart he pushed his way in 
danger, in debauchery, in work, to the end 
which he had in view. Other men use pre- 
tended virtues for a cloak of vice; Charles 
employed real vices for a cloak of virtue. He 
fooled men with folly, and when they thought 
him a fool he turned upon them and broke 
them. 

His aim was to restore the monarchy, the 
effective rule of the King. He saw and 
seized the precise moment when the jangling 
politicians, whom he set to play against each 
other, had played themselves out. The coup 
d état of Oxford, which so mastered Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s imagination that he started count- 
ing the stones in the Quadrangle of the Schools 
—or something of the sort—in order to realise 
the scene, was the crowning effort of his king- 
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craft. From that time he was master, and 
he understood the work of a master. Dr. 
Airy thinks that he must have been a good 
committee-man; and so he doubtless was, 
at need, as he did everything well to which 
he gave his mind; but he perfectly under- 
stood the art of devolution, never doing him- 
self what he could have equally well done by 
others. He did not fret himself with details 
like his cousin Lewis. So he succeeded, and 
sat firm in the saddle, healthy and strong, 
with every prospect of a long life. And his 
success was due to an element of moral great- 
ness in himself. 

‘“‘T went by, and lo, he was gone.” The 
ereen bay-tree was cut down in all the splen- 
dour of its foliage. And the foolish, honest, 
truthful, painstaking brother soon made an 
end of it all. 


An Old Cromwellian XXII 


Tue statecraft of Charles II was no mean 
thing. In curious reversal of heredity, he 
balanced the lack of his father’s virtues by 
being strong where the Royal Martyr was 
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weak. Courage they both had, revealing it 
in different ways, but to this the Merry 
Monarch added a persistence in policy, 
an understanding of men, a suppleness 
and adaptability which enabled him to ride 
storms more perilous than any encountered 
by his father. His understanding of men was 
not all cynical; he would use the worst, and 
enjoyed their congenial company, but he 
could appreciate the best. ‘‘ Odds fish! the 
little black fellow at Winchester that re- 
fused Nelly his house,” was his choice for a 
Bishopric ; and so Ken went to Wells. At 
once indolent and vigorous, Charles loved 
his pleasure probably better than any- 
thing else but the Crown, which he was 
resolved to keep at all costs; yet Evelyn 
testifies that when he got to business he out- 
did all his advisers in promptitude and 
efficiency. 

He had need of all his qualities. For some 
years after his pious restoration England was 
beset by a dangerous group of desperate, 
broken men. The old officers of the Crom- 
wellian army had been holding the country 
in a firm grip, which failed only because of 
their mutual jealousies after the Protector’s 
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death. Some of them kept their commissions 
in the few regiments retained under arms at 
home or in the Netherlands, and were con- 
tent; the rest were disbanded, cast adrift 
without occupation or means of living, and 
were almost forced into a life of disorder. 
They were professional soldiers of the type 
of Dugald Dalgety; those of them who had 
a tinge of fanaticism were perhaps even more 
unscrupulous than the fighters; the Fifth 
Monarchy men still dreamt of domination, 
and would stick at nothing to secure it with 
the aid of their former brothers-in-arms. 
Charles and his Ministers watched all these 
men closely, and. hanged them with great 
content. when occasion served. Charles him- 
self did more. He had a way of his own with 
them, which is best known from his treat- 
ment of the notorious Colonel Blood. This 
was the dangerous conspirator who made two 
attempts on the Duke of Ormonde, planned 
a Republican rising in Ireland, fought with 
the Covenanters at the Pentland Hills, and 
almost succeeded in stealing the Crown Jewels 
from the Tower. Yet he was not hanged. 
Charles saw him in prison, took him into 
favour, and employed him in dirty work 
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about the Court. Was it the King’s charm 
that won him, or was the whole intrigue of a 
more sordid kind? Whoshallsay ? Buck- 
ingham was in it, and from that one may 
augur the worst. 

Some of the ragged regiment settled down 
more reputably to a civilised existence, but 
I think they must have carried with them 
many of their characteristics. The life of 
camp or garrison in the seventeenth century 
was not conducive to good citizenship. I 
have the particulars of one of them before me. 
The clerical garb in which Blood disguised 
himself for his raid on the Tower gave to 
Andrew Marvell the matter for one of his 
bitterest satires :— 


“When daring Blood, his rent to have regained, 
Upon the English diadem distrained, 
He chose the cassock, surcingle, and gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs the crown: 
But. his lay-pity underneath prevailed, 
And whilst he saved the keeper’s life he failed ; 
With the priest’s vestment had he but put on 
The prelate’s cruelty, the crown had gone.” 


My old Cromwellian put on the cassock, sur- 
cingle, and gown in good earnest, but with- 
out laying entirely aside the manner of the 
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buff-coat or the combative habit. Iknow him 
from the correspondence of Ralph Thoresby, 
the antiquary, to whom he wrote a succinct 
account of his own life. It should be 
taken with a due proportion of salt. 

His name was Edmund Hickeringill. He 
was born in the year 1631 at Aberford in 
Yorkshire, admitted a pensioner at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1646, and elected Fel- 
low of Gonville and Caius in 1650; “ but 
Mars being lord of my ascendant,” he says, 
‘‘ which gave me a very strong and robust 
constitution, Mercury also being well digni- 
fied, I accepted at first a commission to be 
Lieutenant in Colonel Daniel’s regiment, in 
Scotland, under General Monk, Governor of 
Scotland, and was afterwards Governor of 
Mackloor Castle, situate on the skirts of the 
Highlands.’ When civil dudgeon waned, 
things became too quiet in Britain for this son 
of Mars, and, ‘‘ minding to understand foreign 
discipline in foreign countries,” he raised in 
Yorkshire a company for Fleetwood’s regi- 
ment, lent by Cromwell to serve the King of 
Sweden. Kiel was the rendezvous, whence 
they sailed to besiege Copenhagen and Elsi- 
nore. He claims for himself, ‘‘ among others,” 
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the credit for the capture of the latter for- 
tress, and when the Dutch sent a fleet to 
relieve the capital, he gravely assures his cor- 
respondent that he was given command of 
a Swedish man-of-war, in which he fought 
and sank the Dutch Vice-Admiral. ‘ My 
skill in the theory of navigation,” he says, 
‘together with my resolute soldiers (for half 
of them had served with me in Scotland 
under General Monk), gave us the command 
of that man-of-war.” He discreetly omits 
all reference to the fact that Copenhagen 
was saved, and the Swedish fleet driven from 
the sea. 

With even more discretion he passes lightly 
over the next period of hisadventures. When 
peace was made between the two Northern 
Crowns, he had but eighteen men left of the 
hundred and twenty-five that he had re- 
cruited. But the service had made him “ an 
absolute tarpaulin.”’ Sailing away from the 
Baltic—he does not say in what ship or on 
what errand, but the manners of the time 
leave a pretty field open for conjecture—he 
visited the Canaries, Surinam, Hispaniola, and 
Jamaica, “of which island Colonel Doyley 
was then Governor, and put into that post by 
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the Cromwells.” At this point his chrono- 
logy becomes suspect. The Northern peace 
was made, if historians are to be trusted, in 
the summer of 1659, and already in the fol- 
lowing year he was on the best of terms with 
the Governor, by whom he was sent home 
with letters of loyal submission to the restored 
King. Charles had had his own adventures 
at sea, with his cousins Rupert and Maurice, 
and he seems to have taken kindly to the 
rover, making him Secretary of State to the 
new Governor of Jamaica, the Earl of Wind- 
sor, ‘‘ not without a very good stipend.” He 
claims to have drawn the Earl’s instructions, 
on the strength of his local knowledge. 
Many other mariners, he modestly says, had 
been there, ‘‘ but no other mariner had had 
that liberal education in an academy, where 
I kept my travelling fellowship some years 
after I was a soldier and mariner.” After 
a year of this employ came the most sur- 
prising turn of his fortunes, which must be 
told in his own words : 


“IT became intimately acquainted with the famous 
Dr. Saunderson, then Bishop of Lincoln, who not 
only persuaded me to leave off rambling the world, 
but also persuaded me into Holy Orders (for which 
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he deemed me very capable), and to serve God and 
the Church of England, especially then, when so many 
nonconformists deserted at that fatal Bartholomew- 
day, anno 1662.” 


Ordained he was, and preached—and pub- 
lished—a sermon in the following year on the 
solemn anniversary of January 30, which 
was pretty well for an old Cromwellian sol- 
dier. Shortly afterwards, ‘‘ by concert be- 
twixt the Right Reverend Fathers in God, 
Gilbert, Lord Bishop of London, and the said 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln,” he was preferred 
to the vicarage of All Saints at Colchester, 
where he remained forty years, acquiring a 
comfortable estate in the neighbourhood of 
the town. The eccentric bookseller, John 
Dunton of the Athenian Mercury, who pub- 
lished some of his writings, speaks of visiting 
his “‘ noble seat in Essex,”’ and he himself de- 
scribes it to Thoresby as ‘“‘ not much inferior 
for pleasure at least, if not for profit also, to 
any seat in Essex.”’ 

Here you may picture him prosperous and 
at ease. But you do not know your man. 
He was sent to Colchester because it was a 
hotbed of Dissent ; “‘ that there first breaking 
the ice, I might and must necessarily break 
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my shins, as Bishop Sheldon (in pleasant 
and amicable drollery) then told me, say- 
ing it was but a just penance for my youth- 
ful pranks, in being a soldier and seaman 
under the two great Hectors of Europe, Oliver 
Cromwell and Carolus Gustavus.”” But the 
penance turned out otherwise than the genial 
Bishop probably intended. The turncoat 
was no good partisan ; the converted poacher 
failed as gamekeeper. Bating some questions 
of tithes and offerings, he seems to have got 
on well with the Dissenters of his flock, but 
when Henry Compton became Bishop of Lon- 
-don, and proceeded to visit his diocese, there 
were serious complaints from a more ortho- 
dox faction. Thenceforward there was war. 
The old soldier, the old seaman—let us whis- 
per low, the old buccaneer—led the diocesan 
officials a rare dance through the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts. ‘‘ He is his own lawyer,”’ wrote 
John Dunton, “‘ the treasury of knowledge, 
the oracle of counsel.”’ Four volumes folio 
he published in the one year 1681, recording 
his wrongs and his trials under the titles The 
Naked Truth and The Black Nonconformist. 
He raked the Prayer Book of 1549 from end 
to end—a creditable performance in those 
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days—for defensive materials. He confessed 
that he had not worn a surplice for years, 
‘“‘ except at Communion times,’ which were 
probably rare ; but he retorted on his oppon- 
ents the charge of nonconformity ; they were 
guilty of ‘‘ constant and wilful transgression 
of the Act of Uniformity.” His respect for 
the Ornaments Rubric was equalled only by 
his neglect of its prescriptions. ‘“‘ All are 
nonconformists,” he protests, “‘ that admin- 
ister the Sacrament without Copes on, and 
this makes all the Ministers in England non- 
conformists ; for nobody wears Copes and 
most wear Surplices.”’ For his own neglect 
he pleaded poverty, in spite of his not inferior 
estate. ‘“‘ A Cope he would wear at such 
time only of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, 
but he cannot get one, et necessitas vincit 
legem.”’ 

The war continued. In 1683 he published 
The Test, or Trial of the Goodness or Value of 
Spiritual Courts, showing that certain ques- 
tions agitated in our day are not entirely new. 
In 1689 came out his masterpiece, The Cere- 
mony-monger, which you may read with 
pleasure if you think the bludgeon as artistic 
as the rapier. Here, however, he gives away, 
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in excess of wrath, a part of his case, showing 
that nonconformity was not quite as general 
as he had made it: 


““*Risum teneatis amici.’ Come, hold your sides, 
and look demurely if you can (for your very guts and 
spleen), to see a grave dignitary of the Church, with 
tippet and satin cap, a gaudy cope and hood (before 
and behind), nodding his reverend head, and making 
reverences so humble that his bristly chin even kisses 
the ground. . .. His cope, his hood, his surplice, his 
cringing worship, his altar with candles on it (most 
nonsensically unlighted, too), his bagpipes or organs, 
and in some places viols and violins, singing men and 
singing boys, etc., are all so very like popery, and all 
but the vestments illegal, that I protest when I came 
in 1660 from beyond sea to Paul’s and Whitehall, I 
could scarce think myself to be in England, but in 
Spain or Portugal again.” 


The unlighted candles specially moved his 
spleen : 


“The candles on our altars, most nonsensically, 
stand unlighted, to signify what? The darkness of 
our noddles, or to tempt the chandlers to turn down- 
right papists, as the more suitable religion for their 
trade; for ours mocks them with hopes only.” 


The old Cromwellian was certainly alive 


again. I do not know how he composed 
B, 12 
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matters, or to what measure of conformity 
he descended for the sake of assuring his 
position. It was in the year 1703 that with 
apparent complacency and contentment he 
wrote his reminiscences for Ralph Thoresby, 
closing the Odyssey with his settlement at 
Colchester. In gne way or another he held 
on to his vicarage until his death in 1708. 
But certainly, in Church and State, they had 
lively times with old Cromwellians. 


O} A Constitutional Practice XXIII 


ONE evening, in the early part of the parlia- 
mentary session of 1908, I was at a shabby 
and comfortable club familiarly called the 
Stragglers, though not known by that name 
to the Post Office or to Whitaker. Thither 
came Conway and Biddulph, those ardent 
Tariff Reformers, with the exciting news 
that the Government, in spite of its huge 
majority, had narrowly escaped defeat on 
the Labour Party’s amendment to the 
Address. Conway had been voting for the 
amendment, and came away from the House 
furious against those members of his party 
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who were absent, and so lost an opportunity 
of putting Ministers in a minority. ‘‘ What 
would be the use of it?” I asked. ‘“* The 
use!” he echoed scornfully; ‘‘ the use of 
it would be that they would have to go out.”’ 
““ And are your fellows ready to come in?” 
Tasked. ‘“ Not just yet,” laughed Biddulph; 
** and, besides, it wasn’t our fellows’ amend- 
ment. I say, Conway, wouldn’t the King 
have had to send for Henderson—he’s the 
new leader, isn’t he?’ Conway yielded 
reluctantly to this hilarity ; it seemed ex- 
quisitely amusing to think of the leader of 
the Labour Party being summoned to Buck- 
ingham Palace. ‘“‘ Of course, they would 
patch things up,” he said; “but there 
would be some shuffling and disagreeing, 
and they would be in a pretty rotten condi- 
tion. We might force a dissolution.” I 
wondered audibly whether his party were 
ready for this, and he assured me that they 
would like to have a General Election every 
two years for the next decade or so. I 
shuddered. 

‘* That is a beautiful illustration of your 
party system,” said.a pleasant voice. The 
speaker lay back at his ease in a deep chair, 
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not at all English in appearance, but using 
the language with a barely perceptible foreign 
accent. ‘* Help us to a better, Paul,”’ said 
Biddulph, good humouredly. “ You have 
only to imitate the methods of my country,” 
said the foreigner, rolling a cigarette. Con- 
way and Biddulph drew their chairs nearer, 
as if to listen, and I followed their example. 

““You have reached the last stage of 
absurdity,” he continued in the style of 
monologue, which seemed familiar to him ; 
“you put the government of the country 
into the hands of men representing about 
half the voters, who are themselves a minor- 
ity of the whole people; and you call this 
a popular constitution. Then you set men 
representing the other half the task of 
turning them out of office. They attempt 
this by putting in the worst possible light 
everything which is done, and by pretending 
to take an interest in everything which the 
constant pressure of business makes it im- 
possible to do. You put administration and 
legislation into the same hands, and those 
entrusted with the work do not consider 
what is best for the country, but what will 
bring their party most advantage. You 
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do not consider them traitors for doing this ; 
you think it quite natural and proper for 
them to use the national resources for their 
own advantage. The Opposition, on the 
other hand, tries to hamper and discredit 
Ministers, to make the good and efficient 
government of the country impossible, or 
else to make people believe falsely that all 
is being mismanaged. And you do not gall 
that treason; you call it politics. You say 
that the business of the Opposition is to 
oppose; and so the leaders of one-half of 
the people must oppose what they know to 
be right, and what they know they would 
do themselves, if in office. You are not 
deceived ; you know these things to be bad ; 
each side denounces the other side as factious, 
and is perfectly conscious of doing the same 
things. And you call this organised hypo- 
erisy constitutional government. That is 
because of your constitutional hypocrisy. 
In my country we should call it by its 
right name, if it existed; but we do not 
allow it to exist.” 

“Then you have no political parties in 
your country?” I asked. He lighted his 
cigarette, took three or four whiffs, and 
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replied: ‘“‘ There are five political parties 
in my country, well organised, and well 
equipped with ideas. They press their ideas 
vigorously, and they have serious struggles 
in the matter of legislation; but if one of 
them tried to weaken the national Govern- 
ment, as your Opposition does, that party 
would soon be wiped out. If necessary, the 
gallows would be used. We do not tolerate 
treason in my country.” 

““ But you had parliamentary government 
in your country,” said Biddulph, with a 
curious look at Conway, “‘and not very 
long ago either. I remember your account 
of it.” The stranger flushed slightly and 
continued, as he rolled another cigarette, 
**'We have come by degrees to our present 
standpoint, but we were never in a morass 
like yours.” ‘°° Preferred unanimity to the 
rule of a majority,” said Conway rather 
flippantly. He took two or three whiffs from 
his new cigarette—I noticed a pile of them, 
hardly burnt, on the table beside him—and 
replied placidly: “‘ The attempt to secure 
unanimity was the pursuit of an ideal by 
impracticable methods ; we have learnt wis- 
dom by failure, but we have not forgotten 
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or forsaken the ideal. We now see that it 
is best to allow parties free play in the 
State and to work with the fluctuating 
majorities which they control; but we do 
not allow partisanship in the sphere of 
actual government.” 

“That is extremely interesting,” I said, 
as he paused to light the next cigarette ; 
“but how do you manage to keep clear of 
it??? ‘‘ We have learned something from 
you,” he replied; “for you are strangely 
inconsistent, and in your blundering way 
you give some admirable object-lessons. 
You take a decided partisan—usually, I 
understand, what you call a Whip, a man 
who does the dirty work of a party—and 
you make him Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Then you expect him to show 
himself entirely free from party spirit, and 
make him responsible for the maintenance 
of fair play between parties. And you are 
not disappointed. That is a wonderful illus- 
tration of the force of ideas. You do not 
believe in ideas, and are rather afraid of 
them; but they are too strong for. your 
contempt, and your own practice shows how 
great is their power. It is an accepted 
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idea that the Speaker must be impartial ; 
and therefore he is perfectly impartial. Then 
you take another man, who is Attorney- 
General and defends the interests of his 
party in the most unblushing manner; you 
make him a judge, and require of him at 
once complete freedom from partisanship. 
You entrust him with the trial of election 
petitions, where partisan interests are para- 
mount, and he never abuses your trust. 
The most wonderful thing is that you allow 
the Speaker or a judge to remain a member 
of a political party, and are yet confident 
that in his official work he will be perfectly 
impartial. Well, we have borrowed this idea 
from you, and have applied it to all the 
officials of the Government. Our statesmen 
serve their apprenticeship in political parties ; 
they take an active interest in legislation, 
and in the criticism of the Government ; 
for we have unlimited criticism, though we 
allow no factious opposition. When a man 
has proved himself in this way, he is taken 
into the Government to fill a suitable vacancy. 
From that time forward, he must be no 
partisan. We have improved on your prac- 
tice in one respect, for he is not allowed to 
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be a member of any political party. He 
retains the ideas of a party, of course, but 
he may not have a share in the organised 
action of those with whom he agrees. He 
may advocate the ideas, but only in a 
detached and personal manner.” 

‘‘ Then Ministers are taken indiscriminately 
from all parties?” asked Conway in the 
necessary interval. ‘‘ Quite so,” he replied ; 
“but no attempt is made to distribute 
appointments among the parties. Nothing 
is considered but the man’s personal qualifi- 
cations. That is the theory, at all events,”’ 
he added with a smile; ‘‘I would not be 
sure that some log-rolling does not occa- 
sionally happen, and it may at times be 
advisable to encourage good feeling by letting 
some promotions go in a certain direction. 
We are human, you see, in spite of our 
virtues. But I believe there is very little 
of that sort of thing, and it is not syste- 
matic. I was much struck by the answer 
that your Lord Chancellor made some time 
ago to complaints about the small number 
of Liberals in the Commission of the Peace. 
He thought it was a misfortune, but said 
that he could not make magistrates for a 
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political motive. Except for your absurd 
abuse of the word political—according to the 
right use of the word, no other motive is 
allowable—that is exactly what we feel 
about all appointments in the Government. 
The King’s Ministers, like the King himself, 
should be above party.” 

During the partial consumption of the 
next cigarette, I asked whether the Ministers 
were appointed for life. ‘‘ They used to be 
appointed for life,’ he explained, “ or during 
good behaviour, as your judges are; they 
were then displaced in consequence of a 
hostile vote in the Chambers, or more rarely 
on the King’s initiative. This last was 
understood to be not a hostile measure, but 
intended only to afford room for desirable 
promotions. That was found to be an un- 
pleasant responsibility for the King, and so 
we adopted the method of appointment for 
a term of years, like that of all well-organised 
armies, and of your Colonial service.. We 
now have a system of promotion that works 
very well. The usual term is five years, but 
a man is often removed after a shorter 
interval to an office for which he is better 
suited.” 
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“ Do you still take votes of non-confidence 
in the Chambers?” said Conway. “ Oh 
yes,” he answered, “and sometimes they 
are very delicately put, but in case of need 
a sharp censure is possible.” “ And does 
the whole Cabinet go out then?” asked the 
Member of Parliament. The stranger smiled 
broadly as he replied: ‘‘ You find it hard 
to get away from your own point of view. 
There is no Cabinet in your sense. We 
consider your doctrine of collective respon- 
sibility the most pernicious thing in your 
system. It means that there is no responsi- 
bility at all for details. Our Council of 
Ministers meets constantly for discussions, 
and sometimes three or four Ministers must 
take united action. In that case, no doubt, 
a grave censure would make it necessary 
for them all to resign. But in ordinary 
eases each Minister is responsible for his 
own department, and, consequently, his 
responsibility is real. Of course, there is no 
such thing as displacing a Minister for 
reasons of party. I suppose that a party 
having in its ranks a very able man, ambi- 
tious of a certain office, might possibly 
intrigue to make a vacancy for him, but a 
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known attempt to do this would only ruin 
his chances. I don’t think it has ever 
happened ; the game would be too dangerous. 
Excuse me, I am afraid I must be going.” 

He gathered into a leather pouch the 
remains of his cigarettes, and left the room. 
“What does he do with all those fags ? ” 
asked Conway. “‘ Gives them to street-boys 
and beggars,” answered Biddulph; ‘they 
dodge him all over the town.” My question 
was less frivolous: ‘‘ Who is he, and what 
is this wonderful country of his?’ They 
exclaimed in a breath, ‘“‘ Don’t you know 
him ?”’? and Biddulph informed me, “ It’s 
Paul Grabinski.”” With growing interest I 
remarked that I thought the famous econo- 
mist was domiciled in France. ‘‘ So he is,” 
said my informant, “when he is not in 
London. But all the time that he is not 
writing on tariffs he spends in the restored 
Polish republic. I don’t know why he calls 
it a republic; he elected a king twenty years 
ago, Prince Waldemar of Denmark, wasn’t 
it?’ Conway nodded. ‘‘ Since then,” con- 
tinued Biddulph, “ he has been carrying on 
the affairs of the country, passing Reform 
Bills, managing wars, and the whole bag of 
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tricks.” ‘‘ The last time he was talking to 
me,” added Conway, “ he told me they had 
just reformed the House of Magnates in the 
way of requiring them, like the Ministers, 
to give up all party connections. It wouldn’t 
suit us, old man, would it?” ‘It’s a queer 
craze,’ commented Biddulph. “It is not 
a bad way of studying political philosophy,” 
I suggested. ‘‘ Oh! go to bed!” said the 
legislator. 


Oj the Ethics of Insurrection XXIV 
I 


It was the 20th of September, and to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the breach by the 
Porta Pia I sat by my fire, for it was bitterly 
cold, reading Vittoria. There are some who 
reckon it Meredith’s masterpiece—a strange 
judgment. I was for a long time repelled 
by his wilful obscurity, here at its worst, 
and settled down to the book only by reason 
of my unfailing interest in the subject. 
For the story of the Risorgimento has 
eripped me ever since the days when as 
a puny boy I shouted for Garibaldi during 
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his visit to England, and longed for the 
inches that would raise me to the red shirt 
of our Volunteer Cadet Corps. Volunteers 
wore red shirts for undress uniform in those 
days—not real shirts, as I discovered with 
indignation, but a passable outward show. 
Girls also adopted them, with pork-pie hats, 
for croquet parties, and they were thought 
vastly becoming. Now I look back over 
fifty years of disappointment, find the work 
done still good, and have more patience with 
Meredith’s presentment of its earlier stages. 

It is a badly constructed story, with great 
moments. I know nothing in fiction finer 
than the scene in La Scala on the 15th of 
September, and the confused wanderings in 
the mountains that follow no longer stop me 
as they once did. One should know the 
ground, and I have never traversed those 
valleys. Meredith failed for once to make 
the landscape visible; it was not in his 
marrow, as Hampshire was. But the defect 
of the book is more in the heart of things. 
With the exception of Laura Piaveni, those 
nobles of Lombardy and Venetia do not live ; 
they are puppets, moving visibly to the 
strings, unlike Meredith’s full-blooded English- 
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men of whateverrank. Neither can I believe 
in Beppo and Luigi; they seem to be ex- 
tracted from Italian comedy, and are not 
assimilated like Shakespeare’s Gobbo. Barto 
Rizzo, the Great Cat, may have been studied 
from life—I do not know—but he remains a 
study. It is strange that the Austrians are 
far more living, and to his lasting credit 
Meredith waived his prejudices in order to 
do them justice. I would even say that in 
the result they are more sympathetic. This 
effect is certainly not due to any leaning 
on my part in their direction, though they 
have qualities which may be called English ; 
for we English also are accustomed to the 
task of holding down subject peoples, and 
suffer like them from the habit of contemptu- 
ousness which it engenders. Whatever I 
may feel, in spite of my judgment, about 
Lrishmen or Egyptians or Indians, judgment 
and sentiment alike incline me to the Italian 
cause against Austria. 

The outstanding fact about the tale of 
Vittoria is that she herself, Sandra Belloni, 
is not the heroine of the story. As in 
Agostino Balderini’s opera the true heroine 
ig not Camilla, but the Mother who makes 
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no appearance on the stage, so it is in 
Meredith’s novel with what the Mother 
stands for; Italia is the heroine. And what 
was this Italy ? A geographical expression, 
said Metternich; the prize of victory, said 
another. Historically they were right. We 
speak of the resurgence of Italy; it would 
be truer to speak of insurgence. Mazzini 
preached nationality and humanity with 
equal zeal; unlike other prophets of the 
idea, he never set the nation above the com- 
mon good of mankind; but the rougher 
workers in this movement lived and died for 
the smaller aim. Yet there had never been, 
in any sense of the elusive word, an Italian 
nation. More than once there had been a 
kingdom of Italy, but it was only a frag- 
ment of the peninsula, and the kings were 
foreign; that Italy which was first unified 
under the dominion of Rome was not in- 
cluded as a whole within the later Roman 
Empire, and from the sixth century onward 
was parcelled into various States. There was 
an Italianism, a sentiment of spiritual unity, 
conceived by Virgil, revived by Guelfic rebels 
against German emperors, nourished in spite 
of himself by Ghibelline Dante, strengthened 
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by the humanism of the Renaissance, com- 
ing to a head with the furious policy of 
Julius II and his ery of “‘ Fuori i barbari,” 
wilting thereafter under Spanish and Austrian 
domination.- It was a memory, awakened by 
Napoleon Buonaparte, the Florentine Corsi- 
can, to become a political aspiration ; Maz- 
zini built on this, but the nationality which 
he made a flaming ideal was new-born. 
Nations had already grown up elsewhere in 
Europe—in Scotland, perhaps, first—but 
within the circumscription of the lingering 
Roman Empire the new growth was stifled 
by the stubborn persistence of the Imperial 
idea. Mazzini preached the new doctrine of 
nationality first in Italy, but his splendid 
vision erabraced all mankind, and he hated 
the Austrian not as the foreign ruler of Italy 
—his humanity was too broad for the con- 
ception of ‘‘ i barbari ’’—but as the inheritor 
and the upholder of Imperialism. He created 
the Italian nation, and gave the lie to 
Metternich. 

He died a disappointed and broken-hearted 
man. The limitations of his fanaticism, 
which strengthened him as prophet, robbed 


him of statesmanship. Because Italy was 
B. 13 
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united otherwise than he would have the 
work done, because the victory was won by 
the opportunism and the suppleness of 
Cavour, he saw nothing but failure in the 
result. There was much to justify him. 
The idealism of the Risorgimento sank under 
the sordid squabbles of politicians. Writing 
in the early years of the new kingdom, Mere- 
dith noted with stern justice the seeds of 
this collapse germinating even in the great 
days of the movement; as with like justice 
he observed the good qualities of the Aus- 
trians, their easy but effective discipline, 
their respect for their own laws under great 
provocation, their gallantry, and their gen- 
eral clemency. As for Radetzky, the Czeck 
Field-Marshal, who ought to have been a 
national enemy of the House of Habsburg 
instead of being steeped in the traditions of 
the Austrian Army, who had more than 
honourably measured swords with Napoleon 
at Aspern and at Leipzig, and who treated 
reconquered Milan with rare generosity ; he 
could hardly name him, still living, but he 
does not veil his admiration of the old 
warrior. Neither does he veil the faults of 
the insurgents, except those of the equally 
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unnamed Chief, in whom he could find 
none. The seeds of future trouble were 
there. 

It was some little time after the affair of 
the Porta Pia that I made the acquaintance 
of Count Ubaldo Marioni, the intransigent 
Roman republican. Old and nearly blind, 
and very poor, he longed for some one to 
read Dante to him. I offered my services, 
but he could not endure my accent, and told 
me so without any regard for my feelings, 
which were then of tender age. He would 
talk by the hour of the great days of 48, 
but with bitterness of soul. He scorned, 
with reason, the liberalism of the “ Papa 
Carbonaro’”’; he. would not speak of the 
assassination of De Rossi as anything but a 
blunder ; he had been something of a swash- 
buckler, had argued politics at the point of 
the duelling sword, and had forced the pacific 
Prince of Canino to fight by hurling at him 
in the Chamber an insulting reference to 
Cerberus, who ‘‘ con tre gule caninamente 
latra.”? He quarrelled with Mazzini for sub- 
ordinating Rome to Italy; he offended 
Garibaldi by calling Gavazzi a “ sixpenny 
Luther ’’—I quote his own English ; his ideal 
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was a federation of Italian republics with 
Rome as the crown of the edifice, and with 
a well-drilled Pope at the Vatican; he 
scoffed at Cavour’s “ libera chiesa in libero 
stato.” He was irreconcilable; he preferred 
poverty and exile to the honours that might 
have been accorded him in a Rome that 
was become the mere capital of a Piedmont- 
ese kingdom. I began to understand the 
troubles of united Italy. 


II 


I had reached this point in my pondering 
when the bells of the Cathedral called me 
to evensong. There it was my lot, thanks 
to anticipation of a New Lectionary, to read 
about the exploits of Judas Maccabeeus and 
his brother Eleazar, called Avaran. We do 
this, according to St. Jerome and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, “‘ for example of life and in- 
struction of manners.” By way of direct 
example, the Jewish hero does not at present 
afford much guidance to those who assist 
at the offices of an English Cathedral on a 
week-day afternoon, but for instruction of 
manners he may at any time be studied to 
advantage. In particular, with his father 
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and his brothers, he illustrates the moral 
problems of a revolutionary movement. 

For here is another risorgimento. The 
Maccabean rising is one of the great insur- 
rections of history. The scale was not large, 
but the effect was immense. It was a new 
birth of the Jewish nation, which had slum- 
bered as a religious sect under Persian and 
Macedonian kings, to be awakened by the 
sharp handling of Antiochus Epiphanes. For 
good and for evil, a new imprint was taken, 
and to this day the Jews are what they 
would not have been without the tribulations 
and the wealth of the Hasmonean period. 
The tribulations did most, for they were the 
fire and the hammer of welding. I am con- 
cerned, however, with the retaliation. 

The beginning of it first. “ There came 
a Jew in the sight of all to sacrifice on the 
altar which was at Modin, according to the 
King’s commandment. And Mattathias saw 
it, and his zeal was kindled, and his reins 
trembled, and he showed forth his wrath 
according to judgment, and ran and slew 
him upon the altar. And the King’s officer, 
who compelled men to sacrifice, he killed at 
that time, and pulled down the altar.” It 
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is the opening scene of many a revolutionary 
drama. Mattathias died, ‘‘ and his son Judas 
who was called Maccabeeus, rose up in his 
stead ; and all his brethren helped him, and 
so did all they that clave unto his father.” 
Then follows the touch of romance: ‘‘ They 
fought with gladness the battle of Israel.” 
They were broken bands on the mountains ; 
they wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins ; they lived in dens and caves of the 
earth; but they fought with gladness, and 
put to flight the armies of aliens. It is an 
amazing story of men cast down but not 
destroyed, of weakness slowly gathering 
strength, of ultimate success beyond the 
vision of hope. The first hope was forlorn ; 
Judas “gathered together such as were 
ready to perish.”” The last hope was large, 
and Simon the High Priest became a sovran 
prince, an ally of the Roman People. 
Insurrection grew into war, and fighting 
against overwhelming odds brought peace ; 
but I am concerned with the insurrectionary 
stage. Judas and his brothers were broken 
men, outlaws; their methods were those of 
the guerilla, with its usual incidents. De- 
tachments of the King’s forces were ambushed 
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and killed; we hear of houses and villages 
raided; Jews who wished for a quiet life, 
adhering to the established authorities, were 
treated as traitors tothe cause. The sufferers 
and their friends complained with indigna- 
tion, no doubt, of these cowardly and brutal 
murders; the perpetrators of them were 
hunted down and executed without mercy. 
It is the usual picture of violent revolution. 
You can almost hear the veterans and the 
exquisites in the clubs at Antioch discussing 
the news from Judea, their murmurs against 
the mistaken clemency of the King, their 
outspoken criticism of the incapacity of 
Lysias, their stern determination to put 
down these abominable atrocities. What 
instruction of manners have we here ? 

The Christian Church declined to follow 
the example of the Maccabees under perse- 
cution. Their steadfastness was imitated ; 
their readiness to die was already an inspira- 
tion when the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written; but retaliation was not allowed. 
When the first days of persecution were 
past another kind of inspiration came to 
the fore; African Circumcellions, Western 
Crusaders, the opposing forces of the Wars 
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of Religion, Scottish Covenanters and French 
Camisards, took pattern from the more active 
side of Maccabean heroism. We are now 
disposed to think this a falling away from 
Christian ideals ; but is there no instruction 
of manners in the story taken as a whole ? 
Is it only as men ready to perish that the 
partisans of Judas can read us a lesson ? 

Insurrection and revolution are a suspen- 
sion of law. It is generally agreed that in 
some circumstances they are excusable or 
even justifiable. It is common ground that 
a change of the form of Government, or of 
the persons controlling it, may sometimes be 
desirable even when it can be accomplished 
only by violence ; insurrection with a reason- 
able prospect of success may be allowed. 
For some abominable tyrannies there is no 
other remedy, and established law may be- 
come an abominable tyranny. We read the 
story of the Maccabees in that sense, admir- 
ing the heroism of the insurgents,. and 
excusing deeds which in other circumstances 
would be condemned. 

I returned from the Cathedral to my fire- 
side and to Meredith. But between me and 
the page rose images of things being done 
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in Ireland, where one of my boys was en- 
gaged in a task closely resembling that of 
Radetzky’s Croats in Lombardy. I had too 
much information from this eye-witness to 
be content with his work, and too much 
knowledge of the history of revolutions to 
hope that it would endure. Here was yet 
another risorgimento, and it was true to its 
kind, grim with shameful deeds. 

So I got back to my book. Meredith has 
to face the fact that in the course of the 
Italian struggle against Austrian rule such 
deeds were done. Political assassination was 
rife. Conspirators condemned to death the 
betrayers of their cause, and did execution. 
Austrian officers who had made themselves 
peculiarly obnoxious were marked down and 
slain. ‘This was sometimes done under cover 
of a duel, in which the deadly skill of the 
Italians at fence gave them the upper hand. 
The Austrians were as scrupulous about the 
code of honour as about the observance of 
the forms of law, and their persistent adver- 
saries took ungenerous advantage of both 
weaknesses. Meredith notes all these things, 
and refrains from passing judgment. 

In commending the Austrian respect for 
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law he is out of touch with English practice. 
The sentiment seems to us pedantic. English- 
men are impatient of it in dealing with in- 
surrection or revolution; they suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act without scruple ; in case 
of need an Act of Indemnity will cover things 
unlawfully done by defenders of the estab- 
lished order. The flexibility of our legisla- 
tion enables this to be combined with lip- 
service to law; we have no fundamental 
laws, such as the Constitution of the United 
States, which cannot be varied to meet a 
sudden emergency ; and those who live under 
disabilities of this kind are apt to be scan- 
dalised by the arbitrariness of our procedure. 
I follow Meredith’s example in refraining 
from judgment. 

The ground for reticence has been given. 
A state of insurrection is the suspense of 
law. Richard Hooker’s eulogy of law as a 
Divine order of eternal validity need not be 
disputed, but he did not allow sufficiently 
for the fact of human nature that a state 
of law is established according to God’s 
ordinance only where there is general con- 
sent of a community of men. The general 
consent being broken, all law is at least 
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weakened, and may be entirely suspended. 
But when law becomes weak the common 
rules of morality also are weakened. Public 
and private morals do not depend upon posi- 
tive law; in English sentiment these things 
are too closely connected, and a certain con- 
fusion of morality with legality ensues, to 
the detriment of both. But positive law 
does act as a guard of morality, which 
is certain to be relaxed wherever the guard 
is withdrawn. There is reason, then, for 
refraining from judgment on deeds done 
under stress of revolution. They may be 
condemned in general, but the particular 
doers of them may be not without excuse. 

Perhaps this should be the instruction of 
manners that we draw from the story of the 
Maccabees. Another lesson also: the dig- 
nity of sacrifice. Mazzini was blamed for 
throwing out his forlorn hopes. He gathered 
to himself men that were ready to perish, 
and he sent them again and again to almost 
inevitable death. It was a terrible policy. 
He justified it by saying that only the 
supreme sacrifice could enkindle and keep 
alive the fires of Italian nationality. It must 
be shown that Italians could die for it; 
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other Italians, and the whole world, must 
be made to see that it was no mere dream 
of visionaries, but a reality with which states- 
men had to reckon. He was right, and he 
prepared the way for Cavour, whom he des- 
pised. Even so, Judas Maccabzeus made the 
Romans aware that the Jewish nation was 
worth cultivating as an ally in the East. 
Here also there is instruction of manners. 


In Retrospect XXV 


OnE day, in the early spring of the year 
1917, I was dining with friends in New York, 
who discussed with uncertain feelings the 
prospect of war. They were agreed in think- 
ing that the rulers of Germany were forcing 
upon them a quarrel which could hardly be 
avoided; they were not unwilling to take 
up the challenge, but they shrank, as usual, 
from entangling alliances into which they 
might be led. In particular they distrusted 
the aims of the Allies who were already at 
war with Germany. A well-known Professor 
of Columbia University had been defining 
those aims ; the Allies—France and England 
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especially—were bent on nothing less than 
the destruction of the Reich; they would 
break up the unity of the German people, 
achieved a bare half-century ago with so 
much labour and blood. Americans, remem- 
bering the hard fight for their own union, 
were moved by this appeal ; and my friends, 
while acknowledging the justice of our cause 
at the outbreak of war, were afraid of finding 
themselves engaged in such a conclusion as 
was predicted. They encouraged me to talk 
freely on the subject, and cross-questioned 
me as freely. When I had said all that I 
had to say, they sat in committee on my 
report, and decided that it must be reduced 
to writing and published in one of the chief 
journals of the city. I undertook the task, 
and they undertook the publication. On 
Sunday, February 25th, my argument 
appeared in the New York Times as follows. 


* * % * * 


Germans say that they are fighting for 
their life. Some of them say that the Allies 
are plotting their destruction. Others, more 
temperate, say that a dismemberment of 
Germany is intended. They are ‘probably 
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sincere. Are they mistaken? An English- 
man has something to say on this head. 

I wish to speak with perfect candour, and 
so I will begin by confessing that we are 
out for destruction. I will not repeat the 
stale assertion that we, too, are fighting for 
our lives. I do not believe it. There is no ; 
doubt that we could at this moment make 
peace on terms convenient and advantageous 
to ourselves. But that is not our object. 
We are out to destroy something. What ? 
The German people? Certainly not. We 
are bent on destroying the Prussian State. 
It is a tremendous undertaking, and we may 
fail, but we shall do our best. That is our 
object. I state more bluntly what Mr. 
Asquith stated when he said that we were 
aiming at the destruction of Prussian mili- 
tarism ; for Prussian militarism is, and has 
always been, the same thing as the Prussian 
State. The Prussian State has done other 
things than prepare war or make war, and 
has done some of them remarkably well; 
but war and conquest are its main preoccu- 
pation. To destroy the Prussian State is to 
destroy Prussian militarism, and Prussian 
militarism cannot be destroyed except by 
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the destruction of the Prussian State. This, 
then, is the object of the war. But to des- 
troy the Prussian State is not to destroy, 
or even to injure, Germany. It is to liberate 
Germany from Prussian domination. An 
object of the war, real though unavowed, 
is the liberation of the German people. 
Will Germans deride this? Let me in- 
dulge in a personal reminiscence. It was a 
German who first taught me, forty years ago, 
the true nature of the Prussian State. I was 
then, like most Englishmen, ardent in ad- 
miration of Prussia. Thomas Carlyle, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Edward Freeman, had taught 
us to rejoice in the defeat of France, in the 
recovery of Elsass-Lothringen, in the union 
of Germany under the Hohenzollern. A’ 
German taught me another lesson. Friedrich 
Steingass was unknown to fame, but he 
came of a famous stock. He was a grand- 
son of Josef von Gorres, the greatest of Ger- 
man journalists. G6rres roused Germany 
against Napoleon in the year 1813. From 
the year 1820 till his death he championed 
the cause of German liberalism against 
Prussia. And here is a strange thing. In 
one of the windows of the Cathedral at 
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K6éln he stands side by side with Karl the 
Great and St. Boniface among the makers 
of Germany. The Prussian Government al- 
lowed this memorial of its bitter enemy. 
Magnanimous ? Perhaps; but the Prussian 
State was just then taking up the work to 
which Gorres devoted his life, the work of 
the unification of Germany. The grandson 
of Gérres, Friedrich Steingass, was my 
teacher. Born in the free city of Frankfurt, he 
was brought up by his grandfather at Munich 
in close intimacy with Déllinger. After the 
events of 1866 he would live no longer in 
Germany. Frankfurt was made a provincial 
Prussian town, and that change symbolised 
much else. He spent his last years in poverty 
and exile, earning a pittance from the Indian 
Government by his great knowledge of 
Oriental languages. 

Consider this. In the year 1848 Germans 
tried to deliver their land alike from Prussian 
militarism and from Austrian imperialism. 
They were badly organised and badly guided. 
Militarism and imperialism triumphed. In 
the year 1866 Germany tried to bring Prus- 
sian militarism under control. Prussia was 
perfectly prepared, perfectly organised ; Ger- 
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many was neither organised nor prepared, 
and was hampered by the dishonest leader- 
ship of Austria. Five weeks of war were 
sufficient. Prussia triumphed ; and the uni- 
fication of Germany which ensued was in 
plain terms the conquest of Germany by 
Prussia. 

Conquered and held in subjection, Ger- 
many prospered exceedingly, prospered in 
war, and then prospered in forty years of 
peace secured by the strength of Prussia. 
And Germany was content. That was ter- 
rible, for it meant the subjugation of a high 
soul. ‘The German people bartered the things 
of the spirit for material power and material 
wealth. These, with slavery, were preferred 
to freedom. Then came this war, and the 
Germans fight splendidly and patiently for 
their master—the Prussian State. The pro- 
verbial phrase of the eighteenth century has 
a new force—they fight “pour le roi de 
Prusse.”’ 

If the Prussian State be destroyed the 
Germans will automatically become free. 
What they will do with their freedom is 
their concern. None of the Allies wishes to 


conquer them. It would be impossible if it 
B, 14 
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were desired. It is not impossible, though 
it is very difficult, to destroy the Prussian 
State. This creation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is an artificial structure, based on no 
national reality but standing from the first 
on fragments of downtrodden nationalities ; 
very strong, very efficient, built of iron and 
brass, but with feet of mingled clay. The 
Allies are out to destroy it. That is their 
avowed purpose. It is also their innermost 
intention. The Prussian State is now, as it 
has always been, the bane of Europe. No 
decent Europe can exist with it. This is a 
war for a decent Europe, a Europe in which 
it may be possible to live without fear of 
an impending avalanche. But Europe with- 
out a great and influential German people 
is inconceivable. The decent Europe that 
is sought requires a Germany enfranchised. 
On the part of the Allies the war is inevitably 
a war for the liberation of Germany. The 
German people cannot be expected to under- 
stand this. They are content with their con- 
dition; they are content to follow the lead 
of the Prussian State. It has done some 
great things for them, and they accept the 
consequences. That is what makes the war, 
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and continuation of the war, necessary. 
Unwilling slaves may libérate themselves ; 
willing slaves cannot be liberated except by 
rough blows from without. 

It is the purpose of the Allies, it is the 
purpose of England, to continue the war to 
this end. That is the reason for refusing 
negotiation. The end is not in sight. The 
refusal of negotiation is explained by a 
remarkable utterance, perhaps indiscreet, of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, which 
has attracted much attention. It is im- 
portant to understand the position of the 
Speaker. He is not a member of the Govern- 
ment. He does not speak for the Govern- 
ment. But his peculiar position of detach- 
ment imposes on him the duty of saying 
nothing unless he knows that he is giving 
utterance to the general thought of the 
United Kingdom. That is the value of his 
daring assertion that Great Britain will not 
negotiate with the present Government of 
Germany. The present Government of Ger- 
many is in effect the Prussian State, that 
artificial combination of a King, an official 
organisation, and an army. With the Prus- 
sian State is associated the Bundesrat, in 
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which the Prussian State is dominant. The 
Reichstag, which represents the German 
people, has no effective part in the German 
Government, and has no effective control of 
its action. A refusal to negotiate with the 
‘present Government of Germany is a refusal 
to have dealings with the Prussian State. It 
is like the refusal of the Allies in 1815 to 
negotiate with Napoleon. It implies no 
hostility to the German people. 

But is there no such hostility ? Is it not 
absurd to deny the existence of bitter enmity, 
or even of hatred? I have a confession to 
make. An unrepentant lover of Germany, 
a firm believer in the fundamental excellence 
of the German character, I have watched 
with dismay the flood of nothing less than 
hatred that has swept over England. But 
I see the flood abating. The movement is 
slow, the indications are few, but with 
patience we shall see the dove bring back 
the olive leaf. I shall mention one indication, 
trivial but significant. 

The young manhood of England is at the 
front. What the army thinks to-day the 
nation will think to-morrow. Now in the 
army there has been bitter hatred. It has 
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been shown quite unmistakably in a genera] 
refusal to give quarter. In the engagements 
of a year ago the singularly small tale of 
prisoners taken was public proof; privately 
one heard terrible stories. I asked an officer 
of a regiment with a reputation of excep- 
tional roughness how he accounted for those 
doings. He told me they began with fury 
at stories told and proved of wanton outrages ; 
there was a terrible outbreak after the first 
use of gas; this died down, but there was 
still greater fierceness after the sinking of the 
Lusitania. The men would not be restrained. 
That state of things continued until last 
summer. At the beginning of the offensive 
on the Somme there was the same inadequate 
tale of prisoners. But then came a change. 
The number of prisoners taken during the 
summer and autumn is sufficient evidence. 
But those of us who know the soldier as he 
comes back from the front on leave have 
other proof. I am almost ashamed to cite 
anything so trifling, but it has a value. A 
year ago the British soldier had only one 
name for his German foe. He was a “‘ Hun.” 
Now he has become “ Fritz.’” The common 
remark is that “‘ Fritz is not abadsort.” Is 
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that condescension intolerable ? Remember 
that an Englishman always hides his better 
feelings. Condescension may be a veil to 
cover affection, or even respect. In this 
case I am convinced that it is nothing else. 
Our men have discovered that the German 
soldier is not a brute, but a gallant fellow, 
and usually a clean fighter. Brutes there 
are in all armies, and in the hideous freedom 
of war they will do brutal things. But it is 
being discovered that the worst things done 
by the German armies are not of this kind. 
They are things deliberately ordered by high 
command ; they are the fruit of the Prussian 
Kriegsbrauch ; they are the acts not of the 
German soldier, who does them under com- 
pulsion, but of the Prussian State. The 
army in the field is coming to understand 
this, as some of us have understood it all 
along. Some more months of clean fighting 
will make it plainer still. The Prussian 
State, not the German people, is the criminal. 
“* Fritz is not a bad sort.”” The door of hope 
is ajar. 
i * x X* * 

I am glad that I wrote this, and I should 

not, even now in retrospect, admit that it 
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was too optimistic. For the end is not yet. 
My exposition of the aims of the Allies was 
hardly questioned, but the confidence of my 
forecast was derided. The Professor at Co- 
lumbia, in particular, asked in scorn: ‘‘ They 
will not negotiate with the present Govern- 
ment of Germany; with whom, then, will 
they negotiate?” I was away from New 
York for some days, and was told on my 
return that I ought to reply. I therefore 
wrote a letter to the same journal, saying : 
‘I cannot pretend to have any answer. It 
is conceivable that they might, in some 
events, be able to negotiate with the Bundes- 
rat, the representatives of the federated 
Princes. It is conceivable that there may 
be no Princes left, and that as a result of 
revolution there may be a Provisional Govern- 
ment really representing Germany. An Eng- 
lishman of high rank, who is in close touch 
with prominent statesmen, said to me some 
months ago, ‘I expect to see this war end 
in a cataract of thrones.’ ” 

My letter was published on the 13th of 
March. The following day came the news 
of the Tsar’s abdication. 
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PotiticaL theory and practice depend on 
the fact that man, as we know him, is natur- 
ally and inevitably a social being. He 
cannot live a purely individual life. An 
attempted life so lived would not be a human 
life at all. Even Crusoe’s maimed human 
life on his island was possible only by reason 
of his social training and of the fragmentary 
social equipment which he recovered from 
the wreck of his ship. Every man, therefore, 
must live in association with his fellows. 
There is an almost boundless variety of 
association. It varies from the patriarchal 
family of the desert to the organisation of the 
Roman Empire or the Constitution of the 
United States, from the village slate club to 
National Insurance, from a gang of thieves 
in Whitechapel to the Imperial Army of 
Germany. “If there be no justice in it,” 
said St. Augustine, ‘‘ what is a kingdom but 
brigandage on a large scale?’ Associations 
are not watertight compartments; a man 
may belong to a score, and in each of them 
have associates who belong to another score. 


No limit can be set to the making of 
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associations. Not only can men make them, 
but they can hardly help doing so. There is 
an agglutinative element in human nature, 
by virtue of which contact becomes adhesion. 
It variesin degree. Some men are clubbable, 
others are inclined to be morose; some are 
expansive, some reserved; some combine 
quickly, others slowly and with reluctance. 
It has been said that if twelve Americans 
found themselves on a desert island, their 
first thought would be to hold an election. A 
mining camp in the old days of Nevada pro- 
bably achieved the nearest possible approach 
to individualistic anarchy. What hap- 
pened? A Vigilance Committee emerged ; 
some hanging and some shooting was done, 
and a Social Order stood firm. 

It is important to observe that an associa- 
tion, of whatever kind, is not a mere crowd, 
a congeries of individuals. It is a unit; it 
has some kind of soul. There is, indeed, a 
psychology of the crowd; men clustered in 
a market-place or gathered into a hall have 
some common emotions, and even some 
common thoughts ; but the psychology of an 
association reaches farther, and extends to 
a common will, producing common. action. 
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An association is a true community; it is 
more or less a corporate being. 

In the bewildering variety of such com- 
munities, two kinds may be distinguished. 
There are those to which a man belongs by 
force of circumstances, and there are those to 
which he attaches himself by an act of his 
own will. The family is a community of the 
first kind; we did not choose our parents, 
our brothers and sisters. A political associa- 
tion based on territory is of the same kind. 
You belong to the Borough of St. Pancras 
because you livein Kentish Town. You may 
go and live there of your own free will, but 
you have no choice in regard to this con- 
sequence of your living there. Legal nation- 
ality, as now understood, is based on this 
principle, not without complications. The 
modern State is a community of men inhabit- 
ing a certain territory, and normally all the 
inhabitants are members of the State ; excep- 
tions are marked as exceptions. Unless by a 
special privilege, as in some treaties of peace, 
no man is free to choose his own nationality. 
A voluntary community knows no such 
limits. There is no difficulty about an inter- 
national association, 
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To avoid misconception I must observe 
that there are some communities which may 
be diversely placed in these two kinds accord- 
ing to the point of view from which they are 
regarded. The Christian Church is one. A 
theologian will say that a man becomes a 
member of the Church by no act of his own, 
but by an act of God, and that membership 
is obligatory. <A statesman or a lawyer, on 
the other hand, will probably refuse to regard 
the Church as anything but a voluntary 
association, and will treat its canons exactly 
as he would treat the rules of a cricket club 
or a benefit society. 

It is obvious that a man may be a member 
of many different communities. If two com- 
munities to which he belongs come into 
conflict, he may act with one against the 
other; and conversely the community 
against which he acts may have the right, 
and perhaps the power, to inflict disciplin- 
ary punishment upon him for such action, 
whether by expulsion or otherwise. 

The modern State, however, usually tries 
to limit this personal freedom. Peculiar 
rights and powers are claimed for it. A 
community like others, it is regarded as more 
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than this; its authority is extended, not 
over a department of man’s life, but over the 
whole. The State is called omnipotent. Dr. 
Figgis taught us to use a more exact word ; 
the State is said to be omnicompetent. 
Nothing lies outside its purview. Some 
things may be neglected; de minimis non 
curat lex, and even big things may be wisely 
passed over, but they are all within the 
legitimate province of the State and its law. 
It follows that other communities have no 
independent standing; they exist only by 
permission of the State, or on sufferance. 
This theory of the State was gradually 
formed as Europe emerged from the Middle 
Ages. It had two origins, juristic and philo- 
sophic, both drawn from the reservoir of the 
ancient world, Greek and Roman. In the 
twelfth century the revived study of the 
Civil Law was at first used only to shore up 
the tottering fabric of the pretentious Roman 
Empire in the possession of German Kings ; 
in the fourteenth century it developed, under 
the hand of masters like Marsiglio of Padua, 
a theory of an absolutely sovereign people 
entrusting all powers to a representative 
Princeps; a theory which was soon found 
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applicable to the nascent States of Europe. 
In the thirteenth century came the reinforce- 
ment of philosophy. The Schoolmen dis- 
covered Aristotle, and in Aristotle the notion 
of a completely independent and self-sufficing 
city as the normal form of association for all 
the higher purposes of human life. The con- 
ception of the societas perfecta emerged, and 
was applied first to that unitary Christian 
commonwealth of which men dreamed, then 
by Bartolus of Sasso-ferrato to the civic 
republics of Italy, and finally to Church and 
State alike as men became conscious of their 
separate existence. The Modern State was 
born as a societas perfecta, possessed of all 
powers, though using but few, omnicom- 
petent in human life. 

And what of other communities, convents 
and colleges and gilds and the like? They 
swarmed on the ground ; they sprang up like 
mushrooms, to endure like oaks. They were 
the very substance of human life in the 
Middle Ages. The Complete Society did not 
like these interlopers ; what could be made 
of them? Canonists and Jurists vied with 
each other in tackling the problem, and there 
issued the Law of Corporations. In a brief 
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treatise on that branch of the law, Mr. 
Herbert Smith has caustically reviewed its 
origin, somewhat in the spirit of Professor 
Maitland. It was first ascertained that such 
communities could be created only by the 
fiat of the Complete Society; then, since 
they existed in considerable numbers with- 
out any evidence of such a fiat, lawyers 
adopted the comfortable assumption of a 
charter once granted but now lost and for- 
gotten. ** All this at least we say,” remarks 
Mr. Herbert Smith, “ although we may not 
believe.” Thus all existing communities 
were brought within the Law of Corpora- 
tions—a great convenience to Henry VIII 
when he set out to confiscate the monasteries 
—and all new communities were to start with 
a veritable charter. There was one notable 
exception. Those venerable societies which 
own the Inns of Court, and incidentally 
control the practice of law in England, have 
jealously exempted themselves from the Law 
of Corporations. One is reminded of a 
peculiarity of the Pharisees. 

The theory of the omnipotent State has 
two forms, idealist and empirical. The 
former we associate with the name of Hegel 
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and other philosophers who in the nineteenth 
century found the Prussian State a fairly 
accurate copy of an ideal construction eternal 
in the heavens ; more mundanely considered, 
it was the ultimate and all-embracing form of 
human solidarity. This kind of thing does 
not appeal to Englishmen. An empirical 
theory suits them better. There is an 
empirical theory of home production. It 
begins with Thomas Hobbes and his Levi- 
athan; it is complete in’ John Austin’s 
doctrine of Sovereignty, and with his name 
it is usually connected. According to this 
theory the State is in point of fact an organi- 
sation formed for the purpose of ascertaining 
the general will, and imposing that general 
will on all individual persons. It is added 
that in point of fact the State can do this. 
It has absolute power over human actions, 
-which may be exercised with any degree of 
gentleness and tolerance, but remains abso- 
lute. It can secure obedience. 

Both theories are rounded to complete- 
ness, without logical flaw. The weakness of 
both is that they run full tilt against obstinate 
facts of human life. Human life goes on 
generating independent societies, without 
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asking permission of the ideal all-embracing 
State, whether this be sought in a philo- 
sophic heaven or on the sands of Prussia. 
Associations grow spontaneously in England, 
without authorisation from the empirically | 
sovereign State; unchartered libertines see 
to it; and some of these societies have a dis- 
concerting habit of successfully defying the 
omnipotence of Parliament. The Legisla- 
ture and the Judicature frown on them, 
declare them criminal conspiracies ; and they 
prosper. Some prohibitions are effective ; 
you forbid a partnership in trade of more 
than twenty persons without legal incor- 
poration, and perhaps you can make trading 
impossible for the disobedient. The Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, by the way, is once more 
exempt, and left free to carry on the business 
of letting apartments. The sovereign State 
tempts many associations, by the offer of 
privileges and conveniences, to seek legal 
incorporation, but some remain obdurate. 
It cannot be helped, and Mr. Herbert Smith 
has to complain of “ legal conclusions which 
conflict sharply with the substantial facts of 
life.?? 

This complicated state of things has been 
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admirably reviewed by Mr. Harold Laski. 
His book, The Problem of Sovereignty, is a 
criticism of the Omnicompetent State, which 
he shows to be an unreality. The associa- 
tions which he calls to prove their independ- 
ence are for the most part religious com- 
munities. He deals first with the Free 
Church of Scotland and the political theory 
of the Disruption. ‘“ The Presbyterians of 
1843,”” he says, “ were fighting the notion of 
a unitary State. To them it seemed that the 
society to which they belonged was no mere 
cogwheel in the machinery of the State, 
destined only to work in harmony with its 
motions. They felt the strength of a person- 
ality which, as they urged, was complete and 
self-sufficient.” 

To secure freedom they abandoned endow- 
ments. Sixty years later a famous judgment 
of the House of Lords denied them this dearly 
bought freedom. It seemed a tragic issue ; 
but an Act of Parliament reversed some 
of the effects of the judgment, and this 
amounted to an incomplete surrender on the 
part of the State. 

Mr. Laski then turns to the political theory 


of the Oxford Movement. This was, like the 
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Scottish Disruption, an assertion that the 
Church is a complete society, fundamentally 
independent of the State, though inevitably 
subject to the State in respect of the pos- 
session and use of material property. Its cul- 
minating moment was the passive resistance 
to the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. 
Having myself taken a small part in that 
resistance, I vividly remember its incidents. 
It gathered to a head in one small point. All 
were agreed that the Dean of Arches had a 
spiritual authority to which obedience was 
due; the Act provided that Lord Penzance 
should be “‘ deemed ”’ to be Dean of Arches ; 
a loosely organised group of clergymen and 
laymen refused to deem him anything of the — 
kind and defied his authority. Some clergy- 
men were committed to prison, according to 
law, until they should purge their con- 
tumacy by submission. Most of them were 
released, after a brief incarceration, because 
of technical flaws detected in the proceedings. 
One remained in prison for nineteen months, 
and was then discharged, on the motion of 
Lord Penzance himself, without making any 
submission of any kind. It was an act of 
surrender. From that day till now no pro- 
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ceedings have been taken under the Act. It 
remains on the Statute Book, a dead letter, 
and a Royal Commission has reported that 
it is morally impossible to enforce it. 

Mr. Laski then comments on the establish- 
ment of the Romanist hierarchy for England 
in the year 1851, the political rage that it 
excited, and Lord John Russell’s futile 
Keclesiastical Titles Act, which Cardinal 
Wiseman and his colleagues merely ignored ; 
no attempt was made to enforce it, and it 
was afterwards repealed with contempt. 
Another surrender of the omnipotent State. 
He passes thence to the Kulturkampf in 
Germany, showing how the Church stood up 
to the ideal Prussian State in the plenitude 
of its power, with Bismarck at the helm, and 
compelled the abandonment of the greater 
part of the Falk Laws. 

Turning to more recent events, Mr. Laski 
calls in evidence two movements of a purely 
secular character, the Ulster Covenant and 
the strike of the Welsh miners in 1916. It is 
still the same tale. The Federation of 
Miners’ Unions, says Mr. Laski, nullified the 
Munitions Act. It was a tremendous thing 
todo. The Munitions Act was an emergency 
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measure for time of war; here, if anywhere, 
you would expect the omnipotent State to 
impose its will. The omnipotent State gave 
way. If this be omnipotence, what is 
weakness ? 

This resistance to the State which I have 
been describing is not lawlessness. It is a 
conflict between two laws. Men are members 
simultaneously of two independent societies, 
each having its own common will, and issuing 
its own commands. If the commands clash 
what shall the members do? They must 
elect which command they will obey. The 
Kuliurkamp}, says Mr. Laski, “‘ demonstrated 
that men belong not to one. all-inclusive 
group, the State, but to a variety of groups, 
and that in the last resort they will follow 
the demands of their conscience.” It is 
demonstrated equally by the intention, at 
least, of the Ulster Covenant, and by the 
action of trade unions. Perhaps we had 
better not speak of conscience here, but of 
political judgment. There isa divided allegi- 
ance, and men will incline to this or to that 
authority as they judge best. 

The empirical basis of the omnicompetent 
State is gone. The theory depends on the 
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supposition that the State can always enforce 
~ its will on all its members, either by punish- 
ment or by the steady pressure of law. The 
facts show that it cannot. Isolated indi- 
viduals it may repress, but it is sometimes 
helpless against organised societies. 

A trade union, politically defined, is an 
independent society, not legally incorporated, 
not deriving any privileges or powers from 
the State, but created by the power, inherent 
in human nature, of forming associations 
which have a corporate reality. Like the 
State, it makes laws for its members, and 
enforces them, on the whole, rather more 
successfully than the State; it gives com- 
mands, and they are obeyed. ‘“‘ The sove- 
reignty of the State,’”’ says Mr. Laski, ‘“‘ does 
not in reality differ from the power exercised 
by a Church or a trade union.” Writers of 
newspapers sometimes apply to trade unions, 
perhaps unconsciously, words which indicate 
familiar attributes of sovereignty. We 
heard some years ago that the National 
Union. of Railwaymen had presented an 
“ultimatum ” to the British Government. 
There was at the same time much talk of a 
“ Triple Alliance.” The use of these terms 
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of international diplomacy is illuminating. 
._ More than analogy is involved. On this 
occasion the ultimatum led to war—freely 
so called. The British State put up an 
excellent fight, and was, on the whole, 
victorious ; but the peace which followed was 
not an imposed peace; it was a negotiated 
peace. If the Triple Alliance, instead of 
furthering negotiations, had taken the field 
in support of the railwaymen, it is uncertain 
what the result would have been. 

As against the Austinian theory there 
emerges a doctrine which is criticised as novel 
and dangerous; the doctrine—I quote from 
a hostile manifesto—* that man’s political 
organisation, the State, is not any more 
fundamental than several other forms of 
human association, and that, therefore, the 
State has no necessarily superior claim upon 
the loyalty and devotion of the citizens.” 
This doctrine is being formally and syste- 
matically taught. But it is not so much an 
abstract doctrine as a discovery of the fact 
that such forms of association—churches, for 
example, and trade unions—do actually exist. 
Constantine was, perhaps, the first to make 
this momentous discovery. His Edict of 
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Toleration was a reluctant acknowledgment of 
the fact that there did exist an association 
within the State, an imperium in imperio, 
which effectually set a limit to the authority 
of the State. It seems strange that after the 
lapse of seventeen centuries the discovery 
should have to be made anew. It is even 
stranger that anyone with an adequate know- 
ledge of history should call it a new doctrine. 


Oj Mind and Body - XXVII 


From time to time it is a function of the 
President of the British Association to deliver 
an address which has an effect reaching far 
beyond the confines of a narrowly delimited 
natural science. Eight and forty years ago 
it was the turn of Professor Tyndall. Crude 
as were the criticisms and suggestions which 
he threw out at Belfast, they compelled the 
attention of philosophers and theologians, - 
producing reactions of outstanding import- 
ance. I was then at Balliol in the full tide 
of reading for Greats, and conceited enough 
in consequence to resent his incursion into a 
plane which was not his own, but even so I 
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was affected more than I knew, and the whole 
course of my thought has been different from 
what it might have been without that stimu- 
lation. It was not long afterwards that I 
first met him at Bel Alp, and more con- 
sciously found him a bigger man than my 
ignorance had supposed. 

In the year 1922 it was Sir Charles Sher- 
rington’s turn. His theme was animal physi- 
ology, and in particular the animal physiology 
of man. It has been one of the weaknesses 
of modern science to treat psychology and 
physiology apart. There have been physio- 
logists who would refuse the claim of psycho- 
logy to be a science; psychologists have 
warned off the physiologist from their 
domain. I have long been disposed to think 
the naming of these sciences unfortunate. 
If the soul be an integral part of human 
nature, how can psychology be anything else 
but a department of human physiology ? 
The mutual jealousy of sciences so inevitably 
allied has had the effect of encouraging a 
loose and popular distinction of soul and body, 
or more extensively of mind and matter, 
which implies their separate existence in 
different kinds of being and makes their 
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interaction unintelligible. Hence the con- 
flict of materialist and spiritualist, and the 
tendency of either to ignore, or even to deny, 
the reality of that which engages the atten- 
tion of the other. Berkeley is balanced by 
Haeckel. ‘Those who would bow to neither 
have been driven to a dualism which destroys 
the unity of human nature, and makes of man 
a pair of beings incongruously yoked together. 

Sir Charles Sherrington seems to leave no 
room for the conception of the body as a mere 
integument in which the essential man finds 
temporary and uneasy shelter. That simple 
Platonism is perpetually recurrent ; for long 
periods it has dominated human thought. 
In Christian theology, so profoundly Platonic 
from the time of Origen and of Augustine, 
it has been held in check by dogmatic insist- 
ence on the importance of the body and on 
the resurrection of the flesh. But, in spite 
of this control, it has affected both the teach- 
ing of temporal morality and the hope of 
eternal life. The tares of Manicheism have 
never been wholly eradicated from the wheat- 
field of Christendom; they have been kept 
down only by strenuous labour of disputation 
or by deplorable reactions of persecution. 
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We had better not flatter ourselves with the 
hope that they will ever be rooted up. But 
Sir Charles Sherrington has shown the way, 
perhaps unawares, to a revival of the sounder 
Aristotelian doctrine, eagerly adopted by the 
great theologians of the thirteenth century, 
which establishes the unity of man by dis- 
tinguishing body and soul only as the matter 
and form of one whole being. 

Call it soul, call it mind, call it life—the 
words are of small importance. Sir Charles 
Sherrington preferred to speak of mind. I 
could criticise his use of the word. When he 
says that “ the cortex of the forebrain is the 
seat of mind,” I suspect him of meaning the 
faculties of discursive reason. I am happier 
when he speaks of “a mind actuated by 
instincts but instrumented with reason,”’ for 
this seems to be larger; and yet again I am 
uneasy about this apparent severance of 
instinct, as if it were not itself a function of 
mind. He seems to be shy of saying that 
mind is diffused throughout the body, but his 
whole exposition implies no less. He exhibits 
the nervous system as an intricate mechan- 
ism, but a mechanism which moves of itself. 
His picture of the regeneration of nerves is 
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new to me. I must quote some sentences, 
for I dare not trust myself to abbreviate :— 


“If severed, say, by a wound, they die for their 
whole length between the point of severance and the 
muscle or skin they go to. And then at once the cut 
ends of the nerve-fibres start regrowing from the point 
of severance, although for years they have given no 
sign of growth. The fibre, so to say, tries to grow 
out to,reach to its old far-distant muscle. There are 
difficulties in its way. A multitude of non-nervous 
repair cells growing in the wound spin scar tissue across 
the new fibre’s path. Between these alien cells the 
new nerve-fibre threads a tortuous way, avoiding and 
never joining any of them. This obstruction it may 
take many days to traverse. Then it reaches a region 
where the sheath-cells of the old dead nerve-fibres lie 
altered beyond ordinary recognition. But the growing 
fibre recognises them. Tunnelling through endless 
chains of them, it arrives finally, after weeks or months, 
at the wasted muscle-fibres which seem to have been 
its goal, for it connects with them at once. It pierces 
their covering membranes and re-forms with their 
substance junctions of characteristic pattern resembling 
the original that had died weeks or months before. 
Then its growth ceases, abruptly, as it began, and the 
wasted muscle recovers and the lost function is 
restored.” 


What is this, I ask myself, but a process of 
mind? There is purpose in every move- 
ment. He qualifies the wonder of it by 
saying that it seems to be blind—" Its 
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vehemence is just as great after amputation, 
when the parts lost can, of course, never be 
re-reached.”’ But there is no more blindness 
here than in most human endeavour ; let us 
say, for example, in politics. The explorers 
who made their way through the forests of 
the Orinoco in search of Manoa were not the 
less reasonable men because the golden city 
was non-existent. So here the whole pro- 
cedure is reasonable. Nor is it confined to 
the nerve-cells. Sir Charles Sherrington 
speaks doubtfully of the mind as “ localised 
in the nervous system ” ; but he exhibits cells 
of skin and muscle which meet the growing 
nerve with mutual recognition and adapta- 
tion. They sometimes make mistakes, he 
tells us, even as does the whole man of whom 
they form part. They are all alike living, 
and they live not unto themselves, but unto 
the whole. ‘ All seems to argue,” he says, 
~ that the mutual touch between the several 
cells of the body is decisive of much in their 
individual shaping and destiny.” And this 
nervous movement is linked with what we 
reckon peculiarly mental, with emotions and 
passions. “ The mental reaction of an emo- 
tion,” says the physiologist, “ is accompanied 
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by a nervous discharge which is more or less 
characteristic for each several type of emo- 
tion, so that the emotion can be read from its 
bodily expression.” There is the scowl and 
there is the smile. I think he might have 
remarked in passing that some of us have 
power, in various degrees, to repress these 
expressions. “‘‘ This nervous discharge is 
involuntary,” he says, and I bow to his 
science; but I know that a man can some- 
times set his face like a mask. 

Yet Sir Charles Sherrington shrank from 
an obvious conclusion. He made some re- 
serves of dualism. ‘‘ To pass from a nerve 
impulse,”’ he says, ‘‘ to a psychical event, a 
sense-impression, percept, or emotion, is, as 
it were, to step from one world to another 
and incommensurable one.” Can it be that 
he was afraid of the psychologists ?. I would 
beg him to be of a good courage. His 
courage returned when he got away from this 
dangerous neighbourhood. He arrives at the 
conclusion :—‘‘ The living creature is funda- 
mentally aunity.” That is what I have been 
waiting for while reading his address. “ In 
trying to make the ‘how’ of an animal 
existence intelligible to our imperfect know- 
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ledge we have to separate its whole into part- 
aspects and part-mechanisms, but that separ- 
ation is artificial, Can we suppose a unified 
entity which is part mechanism and part 
not ?”? I am not so sure that this artifici- 
ality is necessary ; and, if it be given that the 
mechanism is living, I feel no need of a part 
in man which is not mechanical. The living 
creature is fundamentally a unity, and I 
think that unity may be expressed by some 
modification of the old analysis of matter 
and form, if, indeed, any modification is 
required. The popular dualism must go, and 
it will carry away the puzzles which it 
engenders. We shall then be able to answer 
William De Morgan’s riddle : 


““ John has a soul—upon the whole, 
The tombstone’s wrong that says ‘ Hic iacet’; 
But if John really has a soul, 
What sort of thing is John who has it ? ” 


John Brown certainly does not lie in the 
grave, nor yet does John Brown’s body ; for 
the body of a man is a living mechanism. 
But neither does John Brown lie in the hell 
like sheep, nor in purgatory or limbo, or any 
such temporary sojourn; for a discarnate 
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soul, as St. Thomas taught, is not persona, 
is not John himself in person, who is indeed 
dead, is in a state of suspended animation 
until the hope of resurrection is fulfilled. 
But the John who really has a soul, having 
also a body and senses and a temper and a 
character and much else, is the unit called a 
man. I thank Sir Charles Sherrington for 
rescuing that fairly obvious truth from the 
meshes of sophistry. 


Of Antique Modernism XXVIII 


Tue Encyclical Pascendi of the year 1907 
was one of the most successful documents 
ever issued from the papal chancery. It 
smote, under the name of Modernism, an 
uncertain accumulation of ideas which were 
troubling the Church. Why that name was 
used, and why it was ardently adopted by 
those on whom it had been fastened, it is not 
easy to understand. To say that ideas are 
modern is presumably to praise them as 
adapted to the needs of the time, and the 
most conservative of theologians must wish 
to achieve such adaptation; the orthodox 
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doctors of Louvain love to call themselves 
Neo-scholastics, hinting that their school is 
at all events not antiquated. On the other 
hand, to call yourself a Modernist is appar- 
ently to proclaim that your ideas are entirely 
novel, whereas those who bore the title 
laboured to bring their new teaching into 
relation with the tradition of the Church, 
and declared that they were nothing if not 
Catholic. But who shall account for party 
names, imposed or adopted? The imposi- 
tion of the name was a success ; the adoption 
of it proved to be a mistake. The Encyclical 
was open to criticism, which it received with- 
out stint, but only a small number of stal- 
warts stood out in defiance; within six 
months the most liberal of Catholic theolo- 
gians were repudiating Modernism, though 
some of them ventured cautiously to doubt 
whether any such thing had ever existed. 
For Modernism had come to mean the syn- 
thesis of various errors drawn out in the 
Encyclical, and there were those who thought 
that various men might be infected by those 
various errors, but that no man could possibly 
hold them all in combination. Human in- 
consistency could not go so far as that. 
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The interest of the Encyclical is now purely 
historical, and it merges with older history. 
Indeed it challenged this merger. It con- 
tained a reference to a Pontifical letter 
addressed by Gregory IX to the theologians 
of Paris in the year 1228. The citation was 
not inappropriate, for the two documents 
had much in common, and were the fruit of 
remarkably similar circumstances ; but when 
the effect of the earlier pronouncement is 
considered the mention of it on this occasion 
seems rather maladroit. 

In the opening years of the thirteenth 
century the University of Paris, the chief 
theological school of Christendom, was in- 
vaded by an alarming spirit of innovation. 
Its aims were uncertain, but its methods 
were clear; its weapons were the recently 
discovered physics, metaphysics, and psy- 
chology of Aristotle. Uncertain of the aim of 
the new teaching, the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties struck hard at its methods; in the year 
1209 a provincial council, assembled at Paris 
under Peter of Corbeil, Archbishop of Sens, 
forbade the public or private reading of 
Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy or of any com- 


mentary thereon. In 1215 new statutes of 
B. 16 
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the University ordered the Aristotelian Logic 
to be read, but renewed its prohibition of the 
physics and metaphysics. The forbidden 
fruit was none the less plucked, and in the 
year 1228 the Pope himself intervened. His 
letter ad magistros theologiae Parisienses may 
be read in Denzinger’s Enchiridion, and is, 
therefore, well known. It is full of the usual 
commonplaces. The Pontiff is grieved at 
heart to learn that some of the Parisian 
masters, inflated with the spirit of vanity, are 
forsaking the waters of Siloam, which go 
softly, for the headlong streams of natural 
philosophy ; they make the queen of sciences 
serve her handmaidens, they set the image of 
Antiochus in the temple of God ; by trying to 
strengthen faith with arguments of natural 
reason they destroy its value, “‘ for faith has 
no merit when human reason furnishes it 
with proof”; they dress up in the sordid 
rags of philosophy the spouse of Christ, who 
should go forth in royal apparel, wrought 
about with divers colours. This wealth of 
metaphor, and much more, leads to the con- 
clusion that the masters, confining themselves 
within the limits established by the fathers, 
are to teach pure theology without any 
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leaven of mundane science or adulteration 
from the figments of philosophers. 

This tremendous fulmination could have 
only one meaning: the logic of Aristotle 
might be used, but his physics and meta- 
physics were rigorously banned. In strict 
accordance with this rule was constructed 
William of Auxerre’s Explanatio of the Libri 
Senienttiarum. But thought was in rapid 
motion, and within three years the Pope had 
shifted his ground. This wonderful old man, 
verging on his ninetieth year, was always 
open to new impressions. In 1231 he com- 
missioned three Masters of Paris to examine 
the forbidden books. ‘‘ We understand,”’ he 
writes, ‘that the books of natural philo- 
sophy, forbidden by the provincial council 
held at Paris, are said to contain both useful 
and useless matter.” Therefore they are to 
be carefully revised and pruned, so that with- 
out delay and without offence they may take 
their place in the studies of the future. This 
document, a treasure of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, was published by Hauréau in his 
Notices et Extraites des Manuscrits, where the 
curious may examine its terms. 

Of the chosen censors one was William of 
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Auxerre, another was Stephen of Provins. A 
special interest attaches to the latter, for 
about this time Michael Scot dedicated to him 
some of his new translations of Aristotle, 
which were superseding the grotesquely in- 
adequate versions previously current. But 
Michael Scot had recently forsaken the Court 
of Frederick II, the great enemy, and had 
won conspicuous favour at Rome. It is a 
not improbable conjecture that his influence 
produced the change in the Pope’s aitti- 
tude. His translation of the De Anima was 
a turning-point in the philosophy of the 
School. 

Some preparation for the new departure 
was necessary. Ten days before the issue of 
the commission certain new statutes for the 
University of Paris were dated from the 
Lateran. They may be read in Raynald. 
Their. chief importance for academic history 
lies in the restraints which they imposed on 
the powers of the Chancellor; but there is a 
special interest in the regulation requiring 
Masters of Arts “not to use the books of 
natural philosophy, which were forbidden ex 
certa causa at the provincial council of Paris, — 
until they have been examined and purged of 
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all suspicion of error.” It was the first step 
in the difficult action of climbing down. 
Theologians, again, were directed to keep to 
their own subject, not to make a show of 
philosophy, and especially to avoid the 
vulgar tongue and Hebraic terms—a glance 
at the Semitic barbarisms which defaced the 
Aristotelian books translated from the 
Arabic. The directions are in striking con- 
trast with the fulminations issued three years 
earlier. 

Then things began to move fast. Du 
Boulay, the historian of the University, relates 
the immediate absolution of masters and 
scholars from all censures incurred by the 
reading of the forbidden books. Roger 
Bacon dates from this very year the triumph 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, attributing it 
to the versions of Michael Scot. In the year 
1237, he says, all censures were withdrawn. 
Some conservative minds were given over to 
consternation :—‘*‘ These Moderns,” com- 
plained the Chancellor Eudes, “ spend their 
whole time in secular science, caring little or 
nothing for the science of God.” They were 
swept away by the torrent. Before the year 
1245 Alexander of Hales had brought almost 
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the whole encyclopedia of Aristotle within 
the range of his Summa Theologiae. Albert — 
the Great carried the new methods to 
Cologne, and in the knowledge of natural 
philosophy, theologian and bishop as he was, 
stood first among his contemporaries. With- 
in thirty years of the condemnation launched 
by Gregory IX, Thomas Aquinas was 
lecturing at Paris and citing Aristotle’s De 
Anima as an authority hardly inferior to the 
apostolic writers. 

By so short a struggle the new philosophy 
won a victory which imported considerable 
freedom of thought. Things move less 
rapidly in our day; our civilisation is older 
and more tired, and ecclesiastical authority 
is less enterprising. Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent was struck obliquely, but effectively, 
in the Encyclical Pascendi; and it was not 
to be supposed that three years later the 
Pope would place it in the hands of friendly 
censors for examination and approval as a 
standard work of philosophy, nor within 
thirty years may we expect to see it cited by 
theologians as an authority. Methods of 
progress are now more subtle and indirect ; 
but the story of that sharp conflict in 
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the University of Paris forbids the sup- 
position that finality can be attained in 
the order of thought, even by a papal 
decree. 


Of Our Heritage XXIX 


Tue President of the United States, of all men 
in the world, has been extolling a classical 
education; and Dr. Percy Gardner, that 
prince among the archeologists of culture, 
has, in the columns of The Times, called the 
attention of Englishmen to the fact. He has 
quoted one phrase used by the President 
which may have an extended application. 
“‘ It is impossible,’ says Mr. Coolidge, “ for 
society to break with the past ; it is the pro- 
duct of all which has gone before.” I would 
apply the saying to theology and to religion. 

It is the nature of tradition to be always 
moving, always the same. A fixed system of 
human life, received and retained immovable, 
is impossible; for men are what they are, 
and they are not crystals. When ardent 
reformers inveigh against unprogressive con- 
servatism, they are attacking a phantasm, a 
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fiction of the political mind. There is no 
such thing; there is only a more cautious 
movement, which vexes the more eager 
advocates of change. For six years after 1789, 
the French people thought they were making 
all things new; to Burke, and afterwards to 
Carlyle, they seemed to be destroying all 
things, good and bad, that were old. The 
retrospective historian is more impressed by 
the conservatism of the Revolution. This 
was seen when Napoleon renewed with fresh 
vigour the French tradition of foreign policy ; 
it is now seen how much remains of the old 
order in the interior economy of France. 
The Restoration was a passing dream; the 
living tradition ignored it with contempt, and 
dealt with realities. 

Religion is an integral part of human life ; 
theology is a scientific treatment of it, and is 
therefore a proper study of mankind. In 
both, the human dependence on tradition is 
complete. There can be no new beginning, 
for those who would make it are themselves 
what the past has made them. Calvin was 
just as traditional in theology as Pius V, 
more so than any Jesuit; he did but 
select one strand in the twisted rope of an 
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age-long tradition ; cutting the rest, he clung 
the more tenaciously to this. It is difficult 
even to invent a new heresy. Christianity 
itself was never a new thing; for the New 
Testament is a continuation of the Old. 
Marcion, cutting it adrift, was beyond 
heresy; he ceased, in effect, to be 
Christian. 

The description of the Christian tradition 
attempted by Vincent of Lerin can easily be 
turned into a denial of tradition. Quod 
semper. Since when? Vincent seems to 
have -been ruled by two purposes. The 
nearer was to decry the exaggerations of the 
Augustinian doctrine of Grace. Perhaps he 
attributed those exaggerations to Augustine 
himself, whom he carefully refrained from 
mentioning. Quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
was an effective weapon against these inno- 
vations. But Vincent’s remoter interest was 
in the defence of the Council of Ephesus. It 
was not difficult to show that Nestorius was 
innovating; but who should say that all 
Christians had always spoken of the Mother 
of God? Yet Vincent was justified; he 
allowed that there was a profectus religionis in 
the explication of what had been implicit ; 
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and Augustine, we may add, defended in the 
same way his doctrine of Grace. 

The heritage of tradition is sometimes a 
damnosa haereditas which cannot be dis- 
carded. Forms of expression borrowed from 
a cosmology which we no longer accept are 
occasionally tiresome, if nothing worse: 
but it would be an inverted pedantry, and a 
mischievous break with the past, to abandon 
them. Similar traditions cause no trouble 
elsewhere. Who thinks it necessary to speak 
of sunrise in terms of the earth’s rotation ? 
Why stumble at Ascension and Descent when 
Speaking of spiritual realities? There are 
worse dangers in a tradition more purely 
verbal. The introduction of the word Person 
into the highest levels of theology is perhaps 
to be regretted ; but there it is, and there it 
must remain. 

Tertullian, I suppose, began it, and he was 
daring in the use of language. The word 
soon became a vehicle of Sabellianism,; and 
was therefore rejected by the Greeks, who 
substituted their own term hypostasis. St. 
Augustine used it with hesitation, apologising 
for the poverty of his vocabulary. A hun- 
dred years later, Boethius proposed a defini- 
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tion of it which was really an explication of 
the Greek alternative, and this became acom- | 
monplace of Latin theology. So guarded, 
the word was securely orthodox and of indis- 
putable meaning. Centuries passed, and its 
traditional use stood firm. Then Locke 
invented a new definition of a “person” ; 
and this became current in the loose English 
philosophy which begat a more exact pro- 
geny in France and Germany. From the 
philosophers it passed, with increasing vague- 
ness of sense, to the commonalty. When a 
modern man speaks of personality, his tongue 
is controlled more or less imperfectly by 
Locke’s definition. But if theological state- 
ments about Persons were read in that sense, 
they would at once become devastating 
heresies. What is tobe done? Must we go 
on speaking in terms which are likely to be 
misunderstood? Were it not better to aban- 
don the ambiguous word? There may be a 
natural reluctance, a sense of injury in giving 
it up to novel claimants ; but should we not 
abate our pride of possession, rather than run 
the risk of promoting error? After all, the 
important thing is to be understood. So, 
T understand, some orthodox theologians 
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argue. Butthereisa difficulty. If this were 
done, if the newly ambiguous word were 
handed over to the annoying philosophers 
and philosophasters who have so unreason- 
ably claimed it, old documents in which it 
occurs would soon be read with its new sense, 
and so the tradition would be falsified. It 
will not do. Mr. Coolidge is right ; we can- 
not break with the past. We have received 
this word, and we must make the best of it, 
carefully guarding the sense. 

Other words and ideas have come into 
theology and religion from that older world, 
the world of the classics, to which Mr. 
Coolidge says that we are inevitably tied. 
When we speak at a funeralof being “‘ delivered 
from the burden of the flesh,” we are using 
the language rather of Plato than of the 
Gospel. Not sodid St. Paul contemplate the 
possibility of being “ unclothed,” a naked 
soul. The Christian tradition owes much to 
Platonists, but their dualism of soul and body 
has been a dangerous contribution, safe- 
guarded only by the boldness with which the 
Roman Church put into its baptismal creed 
an assertion of the resurrection of the flesh, 
The cruder forms of the dualism may pass 
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out of our minds, but expressions of them 
will remain in use from which we cannot 
altogether escape. 

Probably more obstinate is an element of 
the tradition which comes from the genius of 
Rome. The imperial city gave to the world 
ideas of Law and Jurisdiction that may well 
be indestructible, a conception also of empire 
that will not easily disappear. The Christian 
tradition has absorbed them. It may have 
been a misfortune; Creighton, no mean 
authority, thought it a disaster. The 
pastoral office became the office of a judge, 
and a hierarchy of tribunals pointed inevit- 
ably, as in the empire, to a supreme court of 
appeal whose decisions would be irreversible. 
So the Papacy was born—the office of the 
Pontiff who “ judges all, and is judged of 
none.” Other attributes of the Papacy are 
of little account as compared with this. It 
is difficult to believe that it will ever pass 
entirely out of the tradition. The Church 
cannot go back to Cyprian’s equality of 
bishops. The hierarchy and its culmination 
have been received, if not universally, too 
widely to be ignored. The Papacy may con- 
ceivably be removed from the city of Rome, 
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as the Empire was; it may be settled at 
Washington, for example. Like the Empire, 
it may change almost out of recognition, but 
it is likely to prove more ineradicable. It 
is in the tradition; it is not the less real 
because Constantinople has denied it, and 
Canterbury has broken loose. We cannot 
undo the past ; it is with us always, and we 
have to make the best of it. 


Oj Stoning the Prophets XXX 


THERE is one word of a phrase frequently 
occurring in the New Testament, which on 
Some occasions seems to have a peculiar 
value. In his preface, St. Luke speaks of 
those who were eye-witnesses “ from the 
beginning.” In his Epistle, St. John speaks 
of a message heard “ from the beginning.” 
In the Fourth Gospel the Apostles are said 
to be competent witnesses because they had 
been with their Lord “ from the beginning.” 
The preposition carries weight. The Apostles 
would not have been especially good wit- 
nesses because they were called at the 
beginning, for we are repeatedly warned that 
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they ‘‘ understood not these things at the 
first.” It was the continuity of their experi- 
ence that counted, and it was the continuity 
of the message heard from the beginning that 
made it worth keeping. The message did not 
remain verbally the same all through, any 
more than the Apostles’ understanding of it 
remained identical; but the witness was 
solidly the same in effect because the latest 
expression of it was in continued process from 
the earliest. 

The principle of tradition seems to be 
enshrined in this phrase. Two things are 
excluded. One is an attempt to go back to 
the beginning. ‘‘ Back to Christ!” is a cry 
sometimes heard. It appears to mean going 
back behind the history of the Church, 
behind the Creeds,{behind St. Paul ; in short, 
back to the Synoptic Gospels, or even to an 
original text of Mark, recovered by a critical 
process of elimination. The thing is flatly 
impossible ; but, if it were possible, it would 
mean going back to the circumstances in 
which bewildered disciples ‘‘ understood not 
and were afraid to ask,” so that it could be 
said—if oné may venture to quote the Fourth 
Gospel in this connection—‘‘ What I do thou 
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knowest not now, but thou shalt understand 
hereafter.” | 

The other thing excluded is a new begin- 
ning. That seems to be what we mean by 
heresy. Not every new doctrine is heretical, 
but it becomes heretical in those who dis- 
sociate it from that which has been taught. 
“from the beginning.” 

It is a commonplace that the Catholic 
Church has learnt much from heretics. For 
example, it is from heretics that the Church 
learns what opinions ought to be ruled out as 
erroneous ; hence dogmatic definitions and 
creeds. But, apart from this negative value, 
heresies condemned as such have contributed 
something positive to Christian doctrine. 
For example, the word “ homoiisios,’”’ con- 
demned in the mouth of Paul of Samosata as 
favouring heresy, became in less than sixty 
years a watchword of orthodoxy. 

It must be confessed that the Catholic 
Church has sometimes resembled that other 
Church of Jerusalem, which stoned the 
prophets and afterwards garnished their 
sepulchres. I do not mean that the relics of 
condemned heretics have been translated into 
sumptuous shrines. The case of the Maid of 
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France is singular, if it be not matched by the 
confused proceedings at Rome in the affair of 
Formosus. These exceptional rehabilitations 
suggest some curious possibilities of reunion, 
Dioscurus honoured at Constantinople or 
Cranmer at Rome; but they are remote from 
probability. Other reconciliations are being 
even now effected. If we, knowing what we 
now know, had lived in the days of our 
fathers, should we have treated Darwin or 
Huxley or Herbert Spencer exactly as our 
fathers treated them? It is useless to ask ; 
for, if we had lived in the days of our fathers, 
we could not have known what we now 
know; but, even supposing that impossi- 
bility to have been overcome, I think we 
should have stoned, if not Darwin, probably 
Huxley, and certainly Herbert Spencer. 
And now we garnish their sepulchres. Why ? 
Surely, because we have absorbed into the 
Christian tradition, which has been from the 
beginning, some elements of truth extracted 
from their teaching. 

Why, then, stone them? I would not 
insinuate, as a general proposition, that 
heretics are prophets, but it can hardly be 


doubted that some prophets are heretics. We 
B. 17 
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have always been acquainted with false pro- 
phets. Their falsity has stood, not so much 
in pretending to have a message which they 
had not, as in misunderstanding or misre- 
presenting a message which they had. So I 
read the unhappy case of Zedekiah the son of 
Chenaanah. But even when a true prophet 
is stoned, that untoward event may be due 
to a fault in the prophet himself. Not every 
prophet is a wise man. He may deliver a 
true message in the most exasperating way, 
or may even mix it with intolerable error of 
his own devising. There may be reasons for 
stoning him, though you afterwards garnish 
his sepulchre. In our day some people have 
been gently stoned as Modernists. Perhaps 
they are prophets. Their method is not new. 
Modernism has always been recurrent in the 
Christian Church. St. Peter seems to have 
been accused of it, not unjustly, when he 
returned from Czsarea to Jerusalem. St. 
Paul was probably accused of it when he 
rebuked Peter at Antioch for relapsing into 
conservatism. Doctors at Paris in the early 
thirteenth century were accused of it, and 
perhaps boasted of it, when they began to 
read the works of Aristotle in a deplor- 
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able translation from the Arabic. Pius IX 
plunged into it when he insisted on defining 
the Immaculate Conception. I shrink from 
calling these venerated persons Modernists, 
only because the word seems to have been 
quarried out of the Latin language to be a 
stone for throwing at abominable heretics. 

But why are these heretics so called ? 
Because they are modern? Certainly not. 
We are all modern. We are incapable of 
being anything else. The Catholic Church is 
a thoroughly modern institution, always—if 
the phrase be allowable—on the verge of 
being up to date. A Modernist, I take it, is 
one who is not only modern like the rest of 
us, but so enamoured of some modernity that 
he would cut loose from the old, and make a 
new beginning. One has heard him speak of 
making jettison of the antique. That seems 
to be his heresy. He may be a prophet, but 
he prophesies in such a way that stoning is 
almost inevitable. It is much to be de- 
plored; but our sons, no doubt, will gather 
his message into the tradition which has been 
from the beginning, and will, perhaps, garnish 
his sepulchre. 
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On the 2nd of August, 1663, when Samuel 
Pepys found himself on duty at Chatham with 
Mr. Coventry, he wrote in his secret diary: 


‘“‘Lord’s day. Up and after the barber had done 
he and I walked to the Docke, and so on board the 
Mathias, where Commissioner Pett and he and I and 
a good many of the officers and others of the yard did 
hear an excellent sermon of Mr. Hudson’s upon ‘ All 
is your’s and you are God’s,’ a most ready, learned, 
and good sermon, such as I have not heard a good 
while, nor ever thought he could have preached. We 
took him with us to the Hill-house, and there we dined, 
and an officer or two with us. So after dinner the 
company withdrew, and we three to private discourse, 
and laid the matters of the yard home again to the 
Commissioner, and discoursed largely of several mat- 
ters. Then to the parish church, and there heard a 
poor sermon with a great deal of false Greek in it, upon 
these words, ‘ Ye are my friends, if ye do these things 
which I command you.’ Thence to the Docke and 
by water to view St. Mary Creeke, but do not find it 
so proper for a wet docke as we would have it, it being 
uneven ground and hard in the bottom, and no great 
depth of water in many places. Returned and walked 
from the Docke home, Mr. Coventry and I very much 
troubled to see how backward Commissioner Pett is 
to tell any of the faults of the officers, and to see 
nothing in better condition here for his being here than 
they are in other yards where there is none. After 
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some discourse to bed. But I sat up an hour after 
Mr. Coventry was gone to read my vows, it raining a 
wonderful hard showre about 11 at night for an hour 
together. So to bed.” 


A well-spent day! Our stiffer advocates 
of Sunday observance may look askance at 
the admixture of business and devotion; if 
I plead the custom of the time, they may 
reply that the diarist was in the habit of 
mingling other things also, not so good, and 
I shall have to admit that the very stuff and 
substance of the man was a blend, strangely 
compounded. But then I shall reflect that 
he was not singular in this: he differed from 
most other men chiefly in his complete frank- 
ness with himself, in his entire lack of interior 
hypocrisy. The complacency with which he 
wrote down his aberrations may have been 
due to a conviction that there was nothing 
unusual in them, as indeed the memoirs of his 
day sufficiently testify ; but few men would 
care to commit to paper, even under the cover 
of cypher, a record like his of obscenities done 
with only an occasional twinge of shame. 

These things apart—and I am not going to 
rake in his dunghill—the variousness of the 
man appears on every page of his diary, and 
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the better sides of it are visible even in the 
account of that one consistent day. Here is 
the diligent and conscientious public servant ; 
here is the agreeable companion, whom the 
austere Evelyn loved, knowing, perhaps, little 
or nothing of his discreditable adventures ; 
here is evidence of his unaffected and unex- 
acting piety; here is the constant critic of 
preachers, with a rather surprising quality ; 
a Pauline, he must have had a fair amount of 
Greek flogged into him, but we should hardly 
expect this, with a brief inglorious residence 
at Cambridge, to qualify him for sitting in 
judgment on the quotations of a pretentious 
sermon addressed to the parishioners of 
Chatham. He shakes his head over the 
slackness of his colleague on the Navy Board, 
whom he had described some days before as 
“‘ the ablest man that we have to do service 
if he would or durst,”’ in which grief he has 
probably had many unconscious imitators. 
The influence of the day is upon him; he 
walks soberly home in the cool of the evening, 
without thought of a frolic, to con his good 
resolutions ; so to bed and a well-earned rest. 
He might with advantage have had more of 
such days. 
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You may doubt whether it would have 
ended so consistently if he had come within 
the ambit of an open theatre, or of one of his 
favourite taverns at the Court end of the 
town. But Puritanism had laid a heavy 
hand on the Lord’s Day, and there was little 
junketing, except at Whitehall or behind the 
shutters of decorous citizens. Evelyn de- 
plored, with reason, the way in which Sunday 
was kept at Court ; Pepys was more tolerant, 
and given rather to praising what he ap- 
proved than to denouncing what he con- 
demned, in himself or in others. Some 
months before this quiet August day, he ob- 
served as he went about the City of London, 
‘* that in the streets and churches the Sunday 
is kept in appearance as well as I have known 
it at any time.”” We must not be too sure of 
the dissolute manners of the Restoration, 
though the cautious reference to “ appear- 
ance ” betokens awareness of changes in pro- 
cess. .Some months earlier again he was 
challenged on the river by officers of the 
Watermen’s Company, because “* the Bishop 
of London had given a very strict order 
against boats going on Sundays.” This 
bishop was Gilbert Sheldon, as unpuritanical a 
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prelate as could be wished; such an order, from 
such an authority, sounds strange in our ears, 
but it would probably be enforced by process 
pro salute anime in the Consistory Court, and 
for the contumacious there was excommuni- 
cation with imprisonment in the background. 
Morals, of a sort, were sternly guarded. 
Morals of a sort, yes; but what effect had 

Consistory Courts and Archdeacons’ Visita- 
tions on the deeper springs of conduct ? And 
what effect had the discipline of Puritans, 
for whom such courts were sinks of iniquity 
and haunts of tyranny? Pepys can answer. 
Bred in the Puritan tradition, he showed it 
great respect, and yet indulged his private 
vices without compunction. They were of 
the grossest. They were as much a part of 
himself as his public virtues and his private 
piety. He did not even keep these incon- 
gruous elements in jealously-guarded com- 
partments. He linked them together. Com- 
ing home from a specially shameful debauch, 
he describes it in his diary, adds the prayer, 
“God forgive me!” and goes peacefully to 
bed. I suppose he had given himself a plen- 
ary indulgence. His kinsman and patron, 
Lord Sandwich, was like him: equally bred 
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in the Puritan tradition, and standing high in 
it, he was at once a kind father, a good husband 
of a sort, and a shameless libertine; Pepys 
lamented his marital infidelities, being a sin- 
cere friend of the Countess, and tried to check 
them, nor does it seem to have occurred to him 
that he was a strange pleader for clean living. 

If I were a controversialist I could make 
rare play with these things in the vein of 
Hudibras. But then I reflect on the manners 
of Catholic Spain, as depicted without much 
exaggeration in the memoirs of Gil Blas de 
Santillane. I remember also that Henriette 
d’Angleterre, the favourite disciple of Bos- 
suet, sent Louise de Querouaille, her maid of 
honour—honour, good lack !—on a certain 
mission to the English Court for the futher- 
ance of the Catholic cause, if not for the good 
of her brother’s soul; I remember that the 
devout Bretonne was coy for a time, but that 
‘the end came in that outrageous scene at 
Arlington’s house which Evelyn describes with 
sorrow and disgust. These stones are not of 
much use as missiles in controversy; they 
are too easily returned from the enemy’s cata- 
pult. It would seem that Catholics obtained 
absolution almost as easily as Pepys absolved 
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himself. And yet there are still some good 
Christians in the world. A Faith which can 
survive so much must indeed have a stupen- 
dous vitality. It can remove mountains of 
obloquy. 


Of Gehenna XXXIT 


Every garden should have its own gehenna. 
The kinds of foliage that will make good leaf- 
mould are few, and all the rest should be 
burnt. As for the dump of decaying vege- 
table matter which some have been known to 
call a compost heap, intending in due time to 
dig its rottenness into their borders, it is an 
offence to the life of man and beast and plant, » 
to all life, in short, except that of garden pests; 
a breeding-place for Beelzebub, a seed-plot of 
fungus, a home of all unclean things. No! 
Gehenna for Beelzebub ! 

Does the gardener, gazing on the column 
of smoke that rises from his well-trimmed 
heap, reflect on the myriads of lives that he 
is destroying? Seeds and eggs and grubs 
and earwigs—a hundred hecatombs send up 
their reek to heaven, mingled with the incense 
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of smouldering wood. Does he feel a pang 
for them? Not he! He thinks of the soft, 
clean ash that he will distribute over his 
flower-borders or his lawns, returning the 
multiform compounds which the subtle chem- 
istry of growth has extracted from the soil. 
If skilled enough, he estimates the result in 
potash and phosphates and nitrates and so 
forth ; if ignorant of these niceties, he knows 
that the ash is an excellent top-dressing. And 
so the noxious is turned to a good use. Oh! 
the noble economy of nature! Yet not alto- 
gether of nature, except so far as the gar- 
dener’s craft isitselfa natural product. Wild 
nature effects the same transformation, but 
in its usual wasteful fashion. Seeds are scat- 
tered prodigally, to germinate at random and 
shoulder one another out of the sun ; insects 
riot in the growth, and perish by the inevit- 
able pressure of population overtaking the 
means of subsistence ; in the long run—but 
it is long—the dust returns to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit—what becomes of it ? 
For I suppose there is some kind of spirit in 
slugs and toadstools; what else the anima 
vegetaiiva means, I know not. 

Not so the gardener. He selects. The 
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hortus inclusus has no room for such prodi- 
gality of effort. He destroys more speedily ; 
destroys and saves with more rationality of 
prevision. If he reflects on the process, he 
will recognise in himself a higher nature, 
equally prodigal, even more unsparing, inex- 
orable, just. As wild nature sheds a million 
seeds to produce a hundred growths, so he to 
produce one, the one that he desires. Hence 
his holocaust. He spares no pity for the vic- 
tims. If he be of a humorous turn, he may 
congratulate them on the good service which 
they will do to the art of horticulture. 
What kind of burning went on without the 
walls of Jerusalem in the Valley of the Son 
of Hinnom? There was something which 
caused that unsavoury spot to give its name 
to the Gehenna mentioned seven or eight 
times in the Gospels, and to the Jehannum 
which occurs more frequently in the diverting 
memoirs of Hajji Baba. The sacrifices of 
children to Moloch, which are said to have 
been celebrated there, might be enough to 
account for it, if it were not too grim a jest 
to make the wailing of those poor victims 
symbolic of the lot of obdurate wickedness. 
One prefers the conjecture, if it be no more, 
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that, when Josiah had defiled that place of 
religious horror, it became the receptacle for 
the rubbish and filth of Jerusalem, which, 
with truly Jewish anticipation of modern 
hygiene, were there incinerated and made 
innocuous. That affords a good basis for the 
imagery of the fire that is not quenched, but 
it does not perfectly fit the undying worm ; 
for one object of the fire was to eliminate the 
worm. You may, however, if you have 
stomach for it, picture the scene with the 
added horror of putrid fiesh waiting to be 
burnt, and swarms of flies will account for 
that detail. The hinted description is meant, 
I suppose, to be as loathsome as possible. 
Mr. Montefiore, who reads the Gospels sym- 
pathetically, but in a very detached spirit, 
has observed the absence of any expression of 
pity for those who are cast into Gehenna. 
He finds the same callousness in the writings 
of the Rabbis, and indeed everywhere except 
in the Fourth Book of Esdras, where some 
shuddering tenderness is shown for the 
damned souls in torment. It pleases him to 
know that this one considerate writer was a 
Jew. I think he has not taken account of 
some things. There is the touching lament 
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over Jerusalem—“* How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not!” There is the cry from the 
Old Testament, ‘‘ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim!’ Ah! but these are like David’s 
mourning for the child that was not yet dead ! 
With, an equanimity like his the lost are 
allowed'to go. Father Abraham has no ten- 
derness for Dives ; there is no regret for the 
wedding guest turned out into the darkness. 
Not in scenes of apocalyptic terror, but in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the bewildered cul- 
prits who thought they were in the way of 
salvation are coldly dismissed—‘* I never 
knew you.” We must not press a parable or 
similitude too far, but this reserve does seem 
to be significant. Though there is nothing 
in it to justify the quaint conceit that saints 
in Paradise will find a peculiar pleasure in 
watching the torments of the damned, yet 
it does suggest that their happiness will be 
entirely undisturbed by sympathetic tremors. 
Some people shrink from this complacency. 
Mr. Montefiore is shocked by it. I have 
known Christians to whom it was torture, and 
others who faced it with cheerfulness. Some 
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days after the death of Pius IX, a benevolent 
old lady of the Calvinist persuasion suddenly 
remarked to my mother, “‘ How surprised that 
old man must be, to be sure!” My mother 
did not take the allusion, and her friend con- 
tinued, “‘ Why, the Pope, my dear, of course ! 
He must be saying to himself, ‘Dear me! 
I’ve got to the wrong place; I had no idea I 
was coming here.’”? Dante was not more 
contemptuous, in the grand style, of the poor 
Pope che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto. 

Will my garden gehenna reduce the diffi- 
culty ?. Not being a Buddhist, I am as 
callous about the earwigs which I reduce to 
ashes. I recognise the wastage involved in 
the order of nature, and I am helping to regu- 
late the process. Since the order of nature is 
the order of God the Creator, may I not ex- 
pect to find the same process in other works 
of the Lord? Oh! but man. Wastage of 
men. Men are certainly of more value than 
earwigs; but, if I do not misread the lessons 
of nature, they are subject to the same law of 
prodigality. I dare not burn them as wast- 
age, but I can see no natural law forbidding 
this to be done by one who has the right. 
There is not much sense in the saying that the 
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worst use you can make of a man is to hang 
him. It may even be the best use you can 
make of him. Does a further revelation of 
God modify this lesson of nature? To some 
extent. We learn that a man is of more 
value than many sparrows. We learn that 
he is capable of stupendous exaltation; that 
in view of that possibility he was worth buy- 
ing at the cost of the death of God. But 
this value seems to be realised only as he 
rises to the height of his opportunity. I 
find nothing to suggest that man, the mere 
creature man, may not be wasted. 

But the wastage of my weed-fire is not all 
waste; the ashes go back to the land. And 
why not the moral wastage of mankind ? 
Who can tell what it may mean for God’s 
Garden? That hortus inclusus will always 
be full of surprises for those who explore it 
throughout. There is one curious rule con- 
cerning its culture. The under-gardeners are 
forbidden to pull up seedling weeds, because 
they are not skilled to distinguish them from 
worthier growths ; but the weeds are eventu- 
ally to be tied up in bundles for burning. 
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